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READING AND TRUING ACROSS THE CURRICULUM 
PROJECT DIRECTOR'S REPORT 

I. Introduction 

In the *ate summer of 1986 Win Chester High School was awarded an 
Excellence in Education Title VI Federal Grant for "Reading, Writing. 
Speaking and Listening Across the Curriculum." The graat proposal asked 
for $31. 624.00. The district was awarded $18787.00. A* a result, much of 
the original proposal was modified to accomodate the financial picture. 
Because of the more limited budget, the scope of the proposal was reduced 
to focus on reading and writing across the curriculum, delaying the 
speaking and listening skills segment until a later date. The budget 
limitations also reduced the summer workshop element of the proposal. 
Nonetheless, a project director was appointed in late August and. starting 
in September of 1986. the Project was begun under the auspices of the 
Federal Government and the oversight of Winchester's Assistant 
Superintendent of Curriculum and its Director of English. 

II. Demographics 

Tithin the first n?onth. the project director recruited a $-nember 
committee of content area teachers to serve on the project committee. 
Members of the following Departments served on the committee: social 
studies (2). science(2). art, foreign language (German), business 
education, math and special education. As a result of the composition of 
the committee, students from grades 9 through 12. from every ability level 
(Special Ed. through Honors), were served by the committee. 
Approximately 130 students, then, were directly reached by the project. 

III. Description of Treatment 

The Committee met on a regular basis, at least once a month, for the 
entire academic year. Beyond that, the Director met with individuals in 
formal and informal settings on a bi-weekly basis (with most) to stay 
apprised of the progress of members. The initial project calendar (see 
Appendix A) scheduled meetings for Sept. 24. Oct. 13, Nov. 12. Nov. 18 (1/2 
day InService), and December 17 (ail 1986). Jan. 28, February 3, March 11. 
April 28. May 20 and June 16. 1987. Surprisingly, :he committee was able 
to meet on almost each of those days, the exceptions being May 20 became 
May 3. June 16 became June 10 and the Feb. 3 and April 28 InService dates 
became 4 meetings with the project evaluator (Nov. 6, April 28, May 19 U 
21 ) and a Committee-run Faculty Meeting on May 7th. 
Only the November 12 meeting was cancelled a*id it was more than 
compensated for by the November 18th in-service day. 

a As mentioned in the mid-y >ar report (Appendix B) a wide variety of 
materials was made available to the committee members, exposing them to 
numerous^ methods and techniques. Many on the committee 
enthusiastically implemented those activities they found relevant to their 
courses. Most encouraging was the contribution of materials which 
certain committee members made! Pages 9 5c 10 list a bibliography of texts 
which the project director and committee used during the year* 
Particularly helpful early in the project was the NCTE publication Roots in 
the Sawdust. The glossary alone (in Appendix C) provided numerous 
"jumping-ofF points for members of the committee. 



An on-going aspect of the project which proved most useful, above 
and beyond the regularly scheduled group etings. were meetings 
be. veen th oroject director and members of the co mmi ttee Some were as 
informal sitting over lunch in the school cafeteria while many 
occurred during "unscheduled" times in the project directors office. 
Whether discussing specific activities or simply generalizing about the 
project, its goals and values, these meetings helped shape the direction of 
the project in very practical as veil as philosophical terms. Along these 
lines, another positive, albeit informal, aspect of the project arose vhich 
vas that non-committee members of the faculty began approaching the 
project director or committee members for information and/or materials 
they might use in relation to reaxling-and-vriting-across-the-curriculum. 
In the case of Irene Micheison. in particular, this happened vith 
increasing frequency. Because Irene works in Special Ed. she is in the 
unique position of working vitJx teachers across-the-curriculum. Her use 
of strategies and activities learned during her work vith the co mmi ttee 
provided interaction and outreach to teachers and students otherwise 
unotuched by the immediate committee. The project director*, on several 
occasions, was also able to work vith teachers or specific departments to 
-guest-teach" a class or two. using methods the committee had been 
discussing or implementing. 

An additional resource for the committee was the in-service 
reading comprehension course offered by Dr. Frances Russell through the 
English Department. This after-school program enabled the committee to 
listen to and then have discussions with people like Delores Durkin and 
Bonnie Armbruster. providing even more materiais-and, better, first-hand 
interaction with prominent professionals working in the field of reading 
and writing nationally. The participation of committee member John 
Limongieilo in both programs was a distinct asset in the development of 
the reading-and-writing-across-the^curriculum project. In the same 
vein, as vas mentioned in the mid-year report. Dr. Russell's help in 
acquiring the services of Dr. James Squire as the project evaiuator 
provided the committee with a man whose work in this area has been 
recognized nationally for its valuable contributions to the field. 

Vhile the committee did meet regularly and there was a sense of 
steady progress throughout the year, it is clear, in retrospect, that the 
demands of the project director must be more specific and that the project 
director must, at some point, quite literally "teach" more to the committee 
members. (More on this in "Recommendations" below) 

The initial year of any project like this is that of feeling one's way 
and. while there is a growing body of literature on the subject, there are 
few working models to learn from. As a result, it was difficult, at times, to 
focus on exactly what steps to follow and how. Because of the diversity of 
the project committee, and each teachers own perceptions of what the 
project was, there was a certain amount of non-directive leadership 
exerted in the belief people would, when exposed to the literature and 
ideas, find those activities and strategies best suited to their style and 
students. On the whole, this proved successful. 



IV. ANTICIPATED AND ACTUAL OUTCOMES /CONSEQUENCES 



When embarking on the project in late August/early September, 
the anticipated outcomes and consequences hoped for could be summarized 
*s five: 

1) More systematic reading and vriting activities in content areas. 

2) Consistent and positive interaction between departments. 

3) Cognitive improvement in reading/vriting stills. 

4) Affective improvement in attitudes tovard reading and vriting 
by both teachers and students. 

3) Dissemination of reading and vriting strategies, etc. by 
committee members. 

Problems anticipated during the formative veeks of the project 
vere numerous. Would teachers volunteer? A survey done by the project 
director in May /June of 1986 indicated that, although most staff believed 
reading and vriting vas important and necessary, fev felt a need "to 
pursue it in any depth" due to already overburdened vork loads. It vas 
only after a memo offering a cash stipend vas distributed that the final 
committee group vas established.' For many teachers, this vas seen as 
another form of extracurricular activity, no matter hov noble its goals- 
Other problems anticipated had to do vith: a fear of teacher 
concern over Content C*I have to cover all the material in the book, " for 
example); the project director's concern vith the district's failure to have 
previously stated goals regarding the development of active learners and 
critical thinkers; the Assistant Superintendent's question of "in vhose 
voice* is the curriculum to be learned (the teacher s or student's)?" ; the 
avareness that the student body vas passive and (test-score) 
achievement-oriented — and that many teachers vere, too. The Assistant 
Superintendent also expressed concern over the evaluation of the project 
— hov could it be evaluated in measurable, if not precisely quantifabie, 
terms? All these concerns proved to be legitimate and vere met vith a 
variety of responses during the year. Happily, there vere no "surprises" 
in terms of unanticipated problems. 

Actual outcomes should first be addressed in light of the earlier 
agenda of anticipated outcomes/consequences. 

1. More svstematice reading and vriting activities in Content Areas. 

While more reading and vriting activities vere done in the classes 
of committee members, it vas not as "systematic" as originally 
envisioned. Given the latitude teachers vere alioved, a great 
deal of trial and error occurred and, vhile some committee . ■ 
members vere quite systematic and consistent, others vere more 
"eclectic." 

2. Consistentand positive interaction betveen Departments. 

This vas probably the single most successful aspect of the 
project. Both the mid-year and final reports from teachers 
. emphatically proclaimed that having time to thoughtfully 
discuss strategies, activities and methods vith members of 
other departments vas an invigorating and positive 



3. Cognitive improvement in Reading/¥ riling Skills. 

This was clearly the weakest point of the project and the 
one most in need of improvement next year. Because of the 
variety of methods employed and the manner in which they 
were implemented, it was almost impossible to gauge cognitive 
growth this year. ¥hiie at least some of the teachers on the 
committee could "see" the development of the students, the 
failure to develop a systematic method to pre- and post- 
evaluate individual classes or students left us with little more 
than a "sense" thai there was genuine cognitive growth. 
(See Recommendations for the proposed remedy to this for 
next year's Project) 

4. Affective improvement in attitudes toward Reading and Writing bv 

both teachers and students. 

As noted in the project evaluator's report, and much like the 
comments in *2 above, this proved to be a very positive aspect 
of the program. By May. teachers were finally "getting a grip" 
on how they wanted to us<* reading and writing strategies and 
several had incorporated methods or activities into their regular 
planning. La the same way. the climate of many classrooms had 
shifted in such a way thai students were not negative about, or 
surprised by, doing a reading or writing exercise in a content 
area classroom. The fact that almost all of this year's project 
committee have expressed an interest in continuing on in next 
year's group (despite questions about funding, remuneration, etc.) 
speaks to the commitment and enthusiasm with which this group 
finished the Project. 

5. Dissemin ation of Reading an d Writing Strategies, etc. bv Committee 

Members. 

Evidence points toward a successful first step toward this goal. 
Several members of the Winchester High School faculty who were 
not on this year's project committee have volunteered to be part 
of next year's g;/oup. During the year, the project director and 
several committee members were sought out by faculty to discMSS 
or demonstrate or aid in developing reading/writing strategies 
in content areas. Finally, a full faculty meeting in May in which 
the staff was broken into inter-departmental groups, each with 
a project committee member as "table head", was received very 
positively by the faculty. Most importantly, the staff at Winchester 
High School seems to see the reading-and-writing-across-the- 
curriculum project as a worthwhile and important program and as 
one that is here 10 stay. 
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Overview on Outcomes and Consequences 



While there was a lack of cognitive data which might herald 
momentous changes at the end of this first year, it is safe to say that the 
attitudinal -and affective results of the 

reading/vriting-across-the-curriciulum project were striking, if not 
dramatic. As noted above, in both the project evaluator s reporter and in 
the project director's report based on committee teachers' evaluations, the 
effect of the project was wholly positive and seen b^ all as a very good 
"foot in the door" or "tip of the iceberg" year. After attending the National 
Council of Teachers of English convention in Louisville. Kentucky in late 
March (1987) it was the project director's observation that, while there are 
some ve^ good reading and/or writing across-the-curricuium programs 
scatters around the country (Denver. St. Louis. Memphis). Winchester has 
the opportunity to be on the cutting-edge of a movement whose time has 
come. The Northeast region of the country has barely scratched the 
surface in this area, even though most research indicates 
across-the-curriculum s trills teaching vill surely be a cornerstone of 
public education in the coming decade. That the teachers involved. the 
crucial element in implementing such programs, have accepted the 
project with enthusiasm, augurs well for the district's future in this 
crucial area. 



V. Recommendations 

In looking toward the continuation* of the reading-and- writing 
across-the-curriculum project during the 1987-1988 school year, the 
project director recommends the following: 

1. The project teachers need to be more structured and keep stricter 
accounting of their students' work. Classes which participate in the 
project should keep individual student folders so that all the year's work 
may be reviewed and clearer cognitive data might be obtained. This would 
swm to be an essential facet for the second year of the project. 

2. The project director should take a more active role in demonstrating 
lesson, strategies and activities with the project committee. Committee 
members might also wish to demonstrate a technique or method which has 
proven successful. 

3. Several specific writing strategies should be employed by all project 
teachers during the course of the year. These would be: 

a. Organizational writing: semantic or concept mapping, for 
example. 

b. A variety of "audience-oriented" styles of writing — that is. 
who is the student writing to/for? Examples of this would be learning logs 
or journals, unsent letters, biopoems. dialectic notes, etc. 

c. Specialized writing: students should learn the idiom of a 
discipline: what is the vocabulary and style of a scientific paper? How 
does an historian present his findings? What is a mathematician's written 

J C explanation of his work like? >y 
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4. Several specific reading strategies should beemployed during the year 
by all project committee members. These would include: 

a. Assignments which are clearly organized by the teacher around 
pre-, during, andpost- reading activities (see Chart A. following). The 
concept of tapping prior knowledge of students is an essential one for 
teachers to become familiar with and use on a regular basis witn ah 
.reading assignments. 

b. Organizational analysis of reading assignments (see Chart B, 
following) should become a regular part of project committee members' 
reading assignments. Students must learn to analyze the framework of a 
text in order to pursue an author's intent with greater focus and clarity. If 
we do not develop active readers we are probably not developing effective 
readers. 

c. Students should be held accountable on a regular basis for 
"mapping" chapters (semantic, concept, idea mapping) or developing 
visual reading guides or pre-, during and post-reading questions in 
relation to their reading assignments. Teachers cannot simply "assign a 
chapter" and then summarize it the next day. during class. Tor students. 

The focus of recommendations 3 and 4 are both clearly on developing 
active learners who can critically analyze what they are doing in class, no 
matter what the class is. 

3. Finally, the administration — from the Superintendent to the Assistant 
Superintendent to the Building Principals and their Assistants— must 
assertively lead the district toward the goals of active learning and critical 
thinking which reading-and-writing-across-the-curricuium is aimed at. 
In a community which lacks a decent book store and has a public library 
which is doing a thriving business lending videotapes, it will take a 
well-focused, clear, multi-year strategy beyond simple public relations to 
insure that this program be effectively implemented. Coordination with 
other programs and resources in the district is essential and must be 
on-going. Financial support must be insured. Teachers must be led 
persuasively to see that process, in this case, may be far more important 
than the weight of mere content. Clearly, this is not an easy task, but 
affecting genuine change seldom is. Winchester has an opportunity to be 
on the cutting-edge of an important educational movement and it will take 
clear and steady vision, as well as persistent adherence to the belief in 
process and change, to move the district and its students into the 21st 
century with the assurance that we have, indeed, achieved excellence in 
education. 

Willbur J, Johnson, Jr. 
Project Director 
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Assessment 




integrated Procedures 

Construct (Vaughan) 
PReP (longer) 
Semantic Organizers 
(Pehrsson and Robinson) 
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Topic- Wlial Is this about? 

active reading 



Key Idea— What Is the most Important thing the authors Ml you about active reading? 
An active reader is a better reader. 



Subtoplc A- What Is this about? 
active reading 



by finding the topic 



How? 



by asking, What is this about? 



Subtoplc B- Whai Is this about? 
reading for ideas 



How? 
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Supporting Idea (Key Idea or Subtoplc D) 
An active reader reads for ideas* 



How? 



by finding the key idea 



How? 
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by asking, What is the most 
important thing the author 
tells us about the topic? 




Subtoplc C- What is this about? 
reading efficiently 



by finding the supporting ideas 
ar.d supporting details 



How? 
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by asking, How? When? Where? 
Which? Why? Who? What kind? 
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REPLICATION 



Replication of Winchester's rcading-and-vriting-across-the-curriculum 
program vould require several important considerations on the part of 
any interested school district. The First vould be a full-year of carefully 
planning the prefect. This vould entail becoming familiar vith the 
literature and research in the field and developing extremely clear 
objectives for the first year of teacher participation. Second, 
administrative and financial support itustbe clearly committed for severs* 
years. Third, project leaders should be included in planning and 
preparation from the earliest point possible and should be members of the 
faculty vho have already shovn a clear committment to reading and 
vriting skills development in the content areas. Fourth, public relations 
should begin, vith the faculty and community, the year prior to 
implementing the program — large scale teacher and community 
education is necessary for support. Finally, the resources of the district 
—other programs or people vho could serve as support services — should 
be aligned before implementation. These vould seem to be the easiest, yet 
most effective, steps any district might begin vith to replicate a project like 
Winchester's. 
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APPENDIX A 
PROJECT EVALUATION 



REPORT OF OUTSIDE EVALUATION OF THE 
PROJECT UIN REA DING AND WRITING ACROSSC URRICnT.nM 

WINCHESTER JUNIOR AND SENIOR HTr.H srHo nrs 

1986-1987 " 

This report is based on seven months of observation, interviews, and 
analysis with respect to the Reading and Writing Across Curriculum Project 
extending from late October, 1986, to the end of May 1987. The comments 
are based on periodic conferences with the Project Director and Director of 
Language Arts, o cur ring about once a month, beginning interviews with ten 
high school and two junior high school teachers, tnd-of-year interviews with 
twelve teachers in the high school and five in the junior high (nine of the 
teachers met with the investigator both at the beginning and at the end). In 
addition, three classes of students were interviewed in April; questionnaire 
responses were received from 48 students; and sample papers collected by 
the project director and by individual teachers were examined. No attempt 
was made to test student growth in basic skills since what was involved in 
this project was less fixation on skill development than attention to concept 
development in various desciplines and the teaching of higher order thinking 
skills through writing. 

General Observations and Overall Impression 

Given the importance of generating an increased amount of writing in 
every subject area for the purpose of improving learning (young people only 
learn to think through the language of science or the language of history by 
writing science or writing history), the effort to strengthen reading and 
writing across the curriulum is commendable. Extensive evidence indicates 
that the young people in the project classes are writing far more than 
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students in schools nationally (when one paper every four weeks remains the 
norm). It seems probable that students at Winchester High School write 
more than in many schools in any event, particularly when enrolled in the 
Writing Laboratory (which students find highly valuable); but teachers 
engaged in the project feel they have students writing more not only in the 
experimental project classes, but in their other classes as well. These 
comments are echoed by students. 

Students also find their writing tasks this year have been more varied, 
more complex, more mature. Teachers report identifying new strategies for 
supporting subject matter learning with writing, and in the junior high, 
strategies for teaching students to read subject matter. 

The concern with reading as well as writing across the curriculum is 
characteristic of ail of the junior high school teachers interviewed, but of 
only one high school teacher where the focus seems to have been almost 
exclusively on writing. Still, a number of the teaching strategies and model 
lessons discussed are as pertinent to teaching reading as writing. 

The Nature and Quality of Writing 

Comment by students and teachers, reinforced by papers sampled, 
indicate that many modes of writing are being stressed in the project, and 
that considerable attention particularly was directed to vocabulary 
development, to the organization of ideas, and to "idea mapping." 

One important emphasis early in the year, reinforced by an outside 
consultant, was a stress on writing summaries. Recent research has 
carefully documented the importance of summaries (paraphrases, precis) 
requiring readers to reprocess ideas, to distinguish main ideas and details in 



what is read, and hence are an important contributor to the comprehension 
of expository or informational prose. The regular use of summary writing in 
subject classes is extremely important and it has been neglected during 
recent years. 

Also vividly recalled by students was an imaginative writing 
assignment — I believe it occurred in an art class - in which they were asked 
to interpret the meaning or meanings of a non-representational painting - an 
exercise which clearly tapped their basis feelings. 

There were also reports, research tasks, logs and journals - the exact 
nature of these varying with teacher and subject. 

One unexpected finding was the attention given to the writing of tests 
— designed both to helping students do better on "essay examinations" and 
to help teachers ask questions which will tap the cognitive potential of 
students in each subject class. 

Providing experiences in writing various modes and genre is important. 
It could be made even more so were some clear guidelines developed to 
ensure that students are provided with instructional experience with the 
kinds of writing that teachers think is most important. The current 
International Assessment of Writing in Native Languages is beginning to 
offer some important help in this regard. It is important to provide 
instructional experiences with the most critical kinds of writing since, 
clearly, what is learned about communication with one mode of reading or 
writing does not transfer to another. 

The Teachers 

The teachers who participated in the project did so voluntarily; hence, 
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favorable attitudes could be expected. However, even those who seemed 
_ rather neutral in November were enthusiastic participants by May. 

Reactions to the Project Leader in the High School were strongly 
positive. He was seen as supportive, thoughtful, well organized, and 
possessing a wealth of suggestions. 

The Junior High School Leader was also warmly regarded by her 
colleagues.- Even though this teacher did not call regular group discussions, 
she was "always available" for conferences with individuals. 

The Winchester teachers participating in this project were uniformly 
alert, intelligent, imaginative, and thoughtful - probably typical of 
professionals employed in a strong suburban district, but certainly not 
typical, sorry to say, of teaching staff members in the large majority of 
American schools. Hence, it was a surprise to iearn that these teachers 
rarely have an opportunity to meet with and discuss teaching ideas with 
their colleagues in other disciplines. To these intelligent teachers the 
collegial aspect of the high school project with the bi-weekly seminars had 
great appeal. Teachers with strong personal resources learn from one 
another - from mind meeting mind. Some teachers observed that the 
Writing Project provided the first opportunity they had had to learn what 
fellow teachers in other disciplines were doing. 

The Students 

To say that all the students interviewed were enthusiastic about 
writing would be a misnomer. For the most part they admitted they were 
writing more and writing better, but the interviews occurred mostly in non- 
academic classes with young people who did not respond easily to a stranger 



postoS questions about their schoo. work. StUl, questionnaire responses 
indicate a general belief that they had grown in writing. 

Most students reported that in addition to engaging in more writing, 
toy were receiving help from subject teachers in how to write - an 
^portent aspect of teaching students ,o think through writing. In addition, 
ft. Writing Laboratory experience has been so successful, for some students 
fta, they fee. they can go back to the Writing Laboratory teacher for 
stance even in subsequent years. (Similar individualized help is also 
being provided for young people in Special Ecucatior.) 

One aspect of the Winchester Program that is particularly successful 
„ the provision for teacher - student conferences on writing. Donald Graves 
and Donaid Murray of the University of New Hampshire have repeatediy 
emphasized that such coherences can provide the most valuable forum for 
instruction in writing, ye, the recen, National Assessment of Educationai 
Progress revealed that only three percent of all 13-year-ol* or 17-year-olds 
could even remember talking to a teacher about writing. A, Winchester 
High School, more than 50% of the students interviewed reported such 
conference experiences -many within the previous two weeks. A d* of 
major strength. 

But few students in any of the subject classes keep folders of their 
work and few teachers have thought about using such folders as one way of 
assessing pupi. growth. (Some pupils have had English teachers who required 
them to maintain portfolios.) Keeping a file of papers written in social 
studies or in science could prove illuminating to teachers and students as 
they reviewed a year's work after several years. 



Recommendations 

i # That the Reading and Writing A*, .'or. the Curriculum Project be 

continued at Winchester High Scnool fcid, if possible, be expanded to 
include two or three teachers from every subject area so that 
specialized teachers have an opportunity to meet together to discuss 
subject area application. 

2. That regular group meetings be initiated at the junior high school - in 
addition to the very successful conferences so that teachers there can 
also learn from interacting with one another. 

3. That consideration be given to instituting more interdisciplinary 
seminars as a major aspect of future staif development programs in 
the Winchester Schools. Most advanced learning occurs through 
interactive, not presentational modes. (Seminars are characteristic of 
training programs for business leaders as they are for university 
graduate students. With a staff as competent as that in Winchester, 
more reliance should be placed on staff interaction. 

4. That some emphasis in next year's seminars be placed on the purposes 
of writing a \d how one learns through writing, and that both students 
and teachers be encouraged to articulate the purposes of each 
instructional experience and what they are learning from it. Cognitive 
psychologists call this "metacognition," learning about learning, and 
recent studies demonstrate that clarifying the purposes of instruction 
can significantly enhance learning. In too many instances this year, 
students, and sometimes teachers, were engaged in writing activity 
without really understanding its purpose. 

5. That the value of maintaining writing portfolios in every subject area 
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be discussed early in the next school year and, in any case, the design 
for evaluation consist of identifying a selected number of students in 
all subjects who would be asked to maintain writing portfolios which 
could then be assessed at year-end* 
6. That if the High Sdiool Project is to include Reading as well as 
Writing, an early effort be made to identify critical features to be 
addressed which have implications for both reading and writing, such 
as accessing prior knowledge before reading and studying the 
structures of various kinds of expository texts. 

James R. Squire 
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EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION : Reading & Writing Across the Curriculum 

Mid-Year Report 

THE PROCESS 

The ten members of the committee (includin S the Project Director) net 
in a series of formal and informal settings throughout the first 
semester. Formal Group meetings began on September 24, 1986 and have 
continued on a regular once-a-month basis since. The Commi-tee has 
also participated in one 1/2 day In-Service Workshop in November and 
attended an InService Workshop featuring Dr. Dolores Durkin. 
Individual Committee members have met formally with the Project 
Director twice in the first semester and once with the Project 
Evaluator, Dr. James Squire. Beyond that, Committee members have 
frequently visited the Project Office, according to their needs. 

The focus of formal meetings, as well as informal discussions, has-been 
on the development ana implementation of reading a. id writing materials 
for Content Area use. The Project Director, with che aid of the 
Director of English and the Assistant Superintendent of Curriculum, has 
disseminated numerous materials to teachers throughout the semester. 

Starting in September the Committee began to systematically examine 

Content Area texts in relation to literature studied, with an ^ye 

E*rZL* J evel °P ln 8 strategies to develop more effective readers. 

Teachers began to develop writing strategies for their classes. 

Shich C i^;L Co ? niCCee ? esan C ° exa °i ne ^eir use of two concepts 

which seemed crucial xn implementing effective reading/wricin" skills- 
activation of prior knowledge and "composing" vs. writing ° Specific 
strategies discussed and implemented included summary writing semantic 
exerts. definin§ wric ^S /reading objectives and "vocabuLry 

Md"I;^ er f-"? 6 ri ce Worksh °P served as a clearinghouse for ideas 
and methods which had been employed to that joint, with an eye toward 

effec r civew er °A «•«;"«• The Committee used the Workshop quite 

ly „ and ' K be r nd Che e ^h?nge of ideas, -it proved to* be an 
lie!;,? , cac ? h ; u ?" Period in which we could all di-uss the 

Wsho n re/aaC T alS USed - C ° ChaC ?0int aad exanine new sources Th. 
t rhr ? ° - C ? invi 3orate the Committee and they headed toward 

tne Christmas period with renewed energy. 

of D niJ! b "i SeVer ! 1 Ceachers had already compiled an impressive folder 
rL*< a ""J 8 and conCiaue d to seek new methods/scra£e«ies for the 
remainder of the semester. (See "Results") 8 Ctle 

eJeryone^^H i"* Mid - Year examinations proved a hecti., period for 
all IZI hJ! d JanUary WaS a ! lack nonch for the Committee, compared to 
our 5i 7 done from late-September through New Year's. Nonetheless 

reLf / ary ? onchl y meting, at which we viewed a videocioe on 
reading/writins strategies, was very constructive and Reinforced 
tne focus and commitment of the niorua 



group . 
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. oiae 0 f che sera agies which were employed (and, in 
In .pecif^ terms some learning logs, journals, semantic 

•o- ""''bio oem" cZclll magnets, the three-level study guide, unseat 
topping. °J { tic no ces and others, 
letters, dialect* 



£i V s t semester the Committee exhibited a highly 
throughout the M meiabr . rs noC only read as much 

£ " "ST* th. most T po3iCiv*e r as P e 8 ccs of the project and an integral 
'"J ,( the functioning o£ the group. 

L.ched Adaenda A compiles some of the materials disseminated and 
.Uoined daring the first semester. 



RESULTS 

Ks „„e vould expect "^"^''^as' ^individuals involved ^ 
^^Tsll-rc or' tie' pro ec"' 'TeacnersMv/ employed a vareity cf 
Regies after examining an enormous amount of materials 

consciousness on the subject and the fact that we nav » re i a ted, 

from the different disciplines. * aCher p "*?"* P Amber's mid-year 
review of the results, quotes from Committee nemoer s ox jr 
self/project evaluation speak to the issue better. 

"Becoming acquainted with the different techniques . Jjj 

interaction between members of the group (has been the most positive 
aspect of the project)." 

; 'I have received a great deal from the group as far as eschangs 
ideas and approaches concerned to develop reading and writm,. 

"(The) most positive aspect (of the project has been) the opportunity 

Co listen to and coaaent upon the ideas ana ^pcixac 

others." 

"The totality of the experience »as tended to focus and reinforce my 
conviction about the necessity of writing aJ a tool for learning and 
thinking." 

"When students can write . . . about their . . . work they are 
able to clarify the procedures and processes by which they arrived at a 
solution to the problem." 



of 
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••'•he whole concept of teachers working out ideas together in a group is 
/ very positive one." 

*Ic has permitted me to formalize my teaching strategies* " 

*9<3C0very by students that they can write (if they can speak) 
il wonderful to observe." 

•yhat is truly exciting to me regarding this very worthwhile project 
i-e the teachers 1 reactions." 

Ca sectioned above, what has hacome' commonplace for the Committee is 
for members (other than the Director) to contribute materials they find 
ihich apply to the project. 

Jeyond the positive effect the project has had on teachers, regarding 
•heir interaction and exchange of ideas, there has been substantial 
lork done IN CLASSROOMS. Addenda 3 documents both materials 
tontributed for dissemination as well as actual classroom exercises 
fhich have been used this semester by Committee members. 

)ne last note: the positive effect of acquiring the services of Dr. 
iames Squire as our project evaluator has been clearly noticeable on 

.he Committee* Jim's knowledge of the field and his easy manner with 

.he teachers has proven another positive impetus. He has sent 

.pplicable materials to Committee members and the Director during the 

-emester and his enthusiastic reinforcement of the Project, and the 
ndividuals involved^ has been a great help. 



OHCLUSIONS 

ven if the project had only been designated to run for one semester I 
hink we could feel very good about what has been accomplished. There 
s an obvious enthusiasm gent ated by many commit tee- members and this 
as spread to other people on the staff. The heightened administrative 
wareness of the importance of reading/writing skills and its necessity 
a the day-to-day curriculum has also been a positive aspect. In all, 
think we have secured a very important "foot in the door" for reading 
nd writing across the curriculum. There are, clearly, people "ready" 
or this type of infusion in their teaching methodology. The teachers 
ft the Committee have reinforced my belief in the creativity and 
oundless energy of the classroom teacher. Most importantly, reading 
ad writing activities in non-English classrooms has begun on a 
agular, systematic basis in Committee member classes. 
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On Che other hand, we hav, - 
distance which must still hi real isticall y look af 

into ALL classrooms Hh\ ! C0Ver ed to inte-rate LS- * enorno «s 

to be educated aSoJt the co been clear =o"ae is tha^r ™t WriCin S 
classes. It must h- i conce P c s behind readin* ! a Ceache rs have 

their classes foVrT" ChaC We «e h5? f n ? "fu wri c i»J in their 

covered. The CoLillL ^fff -Tehi-I iS'l?^" *? M ° SE in 

predisposed to 114 nTl • ' afCer al1 . is a 7 , P ms of content 

Jer w ef?e A c?ni?f C iCS "»«p?s! """i?^ 1 * 6 § rou P' People 

conclude the "m^ 1 **"* P«-i«^«ly LEAD the rest of J h ° W 

part of their dail y 'curricu^m?" ^^^ILus^ ^^1° 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The most obvionc y*.* 

should continue reCommend "ion is tha- he Pm< 

the very leas? ° nly ne3£C ^ar into ^h"' f" SOme f °™. 

dissemination of 13 S ° much c ° do, in r* ° Che earl y 1990's, at 

materials' etc cK^ 1 ? 1 * V dev ^o P ment of * °* C6 ? Cher ed -"tion 
commitment if U e !j" '?? District must make ^f^"" curriculum 
for this system Ii eUeVes in «eadin« Sd tfJi?? 3 " Cime and ao ^T 
define and Irtxculate ^ Unes . ** is Daj ° r ^oal 

Producing ACTIVE Srmppc^ 11030 ?^ v *ich «.ak es * DlsCri ot must 

*o statement Co this fff ^ CRIT ^AL THIERS aTL COnaiCnen ' to 
of resistance to «ro C an y wh ere in Winchester a preSenC ' Chere 
Process skill! Programs such as this 2 J and 13 ac the core 

- — in' re S occuo C 5ed e w el H OP hiSher !! 23 al " d . Writin * "« 

as quantif^M P ed Wic h simole te«*r A " teile ccual activities Tf 

J n the February lqa? • 

^cusses Donald Graves'i S w U \° f Ungtta ^ Arts Professor « 
of our own project" ^ 3 W ° rk and ^™*^p"^hTt I think is •. Girou * 

xs at the heart 

. *• 
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Whereas mainstream curriculum theory appeals 
to accountability schemes and sterile, ever- 
growing forms of quantification to legitimate 
a particular view of learning,. Graves raises 
questions about how learning can provide the 
grounds for students to be critical and 
self-determined thinkers. Whereas mainstream 
curriculum theory frequently ignores the issue 
of student experience by arguing for classroom 
methods chat can be generalized across student 
populations, Professor Graves argues chat 
student experience is a central aspect of 
teaching and learning and has to be dealt with 
in its particular context and specificity. In 
mainstream curriculum theory, teachers are 
increasingly reduced to the status of clerks 
carrying out the mandates of the state or merely 
implementing the management schemes of adminstr ators 
who have graduated from schools of education that 
have supplied them with the newest schemes for 
testing and measuring knowledge, but rarely with 
any sense of understading how school knowledge 

i^SIo dU " d i where f c "? es from, whose interest it ' 
serves, or how it might function to privilePe some 
groups over others. 

JeadSe/wr^i* 3 ^ Way> We CANN0T sim P 1 J r • administrati vely mandace a 
HIS ?• I 5 8 com P° nenC co our Concenc Areas and chink we have 

£ Egil na^on 80 ^ an^?^ " d ^ S ^ ^-selves, 

which ^rbrchrugh o cfuii7^ is a p * oces * 

lTst h Te faaHialLe'a'vitn ??" d and WriCin 8 scracegies buc 

a^ys-orf 

each 



°ember e (if w^ave^er^ So-^JSJ"" "J"" be SerVed Wel1 if eac 

OHE from Fvv?v 5 sever al frou. differenc deparcmencs or, ideally, 

of 1L? ^parcmenc) was give, one less classroom period in lieu 

concencracr^ 7 . 5 ^*»*'. .Thac free period would enable ceacSers to 
oncencrace on reading/wr icing skills methods, scrace^ies licer^cure 

lor'che'kinr^rincerarcio 311 ;- 11 ^^ £r " ^l-'li wo'uld allow 

year's group. inCeracCl0n »h"h has proven a0 sc effeccive among chis 



grides 'rh^ e P r ? 8ram mUSC be nurcured and begin in lower level 

Natural in l5? I"" " Chink ° f readin S and writing as 

class?^ ANY cJassr00m and not simply "something you do in Kn^lish 
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APPENDIX C 

WRITING SAMPLES FROM 
ACROSS-THE-CURRI CULUM 
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" "is? 1 / 



| / Jloniec^*- kJ»»» Ur Cy^'^-i- ■ 

t / " j eoa^ujwc-. astoifecc Jslj* . fcmxK- 

* ^J^riVJfe- «i^*jeS-.a f ^_.«&^fi^— - - - ■ 

JrJCiJ>X^2. W 

"""" 3*Jk2l — - " 



^^jL^Lks--*^^ 



^U_v5.C ■ p 



* ^ ^ 
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■T.* 



T,,t oJjwfcJ** - - 

* v.. a* \ * 0)& . 



0)& 



_ J&j3L- 

V^'-^ • ^ N0U .rt. fc-W — 

( ^-,^** w ^ - — - 
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$A4.p*?*^_. 



prcdu-cc2j...+hA-. ecus, .rxajsdeci. Jor. Ife.... 

LnfilfA. --frag Qjrrr-^^f-sH c >- rs 



Oxeoycn . j 6. --fete. . .Acd. ._pccdu^b 

7oJn«S. iiqv-vr..oarci ..pu^._.nr..._TO ..use.. 

O^.-pla-o-r.. is—cot. .eoCQJU^kri_r^OUj^b 

^vctlj. .p\cuo±:....u£^.ts- — £n^pc:oocc=d=L 



ASSIGNMENT #2 LISTS , I 

MAKE A LIST EXPLAINING THE mcmim F0R PLAfflJTMft A ln „ ...^ Jf , 

ANSWER IN COMPLETE SENTENCES 1 . j/" 

ul/V^y'" 

What is a logo? jJY/ 

Write abouc the tools and macerials used. 

Mention the "comprehensive drawing" 

Explain the final presentation of che design. 

fir /S '* ^ ^ ^ 

d Company or product. Ct '*h dtih/ied io fA 4f . c j^ feirer ~ 
fapoSkc ices ,y- y ^ of f«<U ottpfa at-pnJud-. 

ewa Y'«, hou tjeoU hor yusr c/phj 

%*\ Ua rtrt picHJ^ ^ rAt. ^ 

Wets, iRnplih ti*w\ fad ttmniYt, tie*r\ utfko^r loosix* 

L t . , 7 . ""^PPW, * **lpn* * testes 




THE SECRETARIAL PROFESSION 

The secretarial profession's history started toward the 
end of the nineteenth century, with the invention of the- 
typewriter and the Gregg Shorthand system, many women became 
proficient in secretarial work and began to take over duties 
formely performed by men. Secretaries were originally called 
"type-writers," who wanted to trade a life on the farm or in 
the factory for a different lif e % in the business world. The 
historical impact of these women was revolutionary. 

Today there are several million secretaries in the 
United States. Though the majority are women, there are many 
men who are still out there wanting this as their profession. 
Secretaries' titles range from junior stenographer to 
administrative assistant. Secretaries may work in many 
different kinds of places, but. their function is basically 
the same-keeping business running smoothly through the 
application of their secretarial skills and abilities. 

Today there is a tremendous demand for good secretaries, 
and authoritative sources indicate that this demand will 
continue to grow. 
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$J'A, . rJn ^ »la«*~(LL A^l^ yJJ- L&lIe/uM^ 

\^jJ < sMJ m ttUL tAJ-itm ff/EflcA- 

(Mi elm iJfj oH^y^ cIiacLcL — aud/^tvyy^^— 



JO 



<\)a bria M\ (ao i&fccL JMik k 



^ji^uU^AM^X^at^^JB^..* . 

J&XOJMw^^ .to, 



10 
oo. 



LicDefKerr Doctor nullerf 

icn n:se em grosses ProDlem in meinem leDen. Vor einer wccne naoe 
icn mir die Haare scnneioen lassea jezt, naturlicn muss icn sie nocn *in 
mal zcnAciOcn Usse ooer meine nutter gibt mir oie 50 aollcr die icn 
brauche menu Wenn icn sie mcnt scnneioen lssse, o&nn konn icn meni aus 
otmHous gene, und icn muss gessenen weraen. Wis soil icnmacnen? Soil 
rJi fcine/SsnK DerouDen, ooer soil icn meine nutter toten? icn oreucne 
Hilfel 

HI If 6. 



LieDerHerrDofctornuller, 

Wlrnaoiniinsenrscftone3nwtfAporteminL Es tst wunaeroor. Wir 
*ind in einerf^uten Plotz (in der Kihe von der Sic * jnd es 1st nicnt zu 
teuer. Unser Proolem 1st die Nocnooren. An jedtr Seite sind sis drgerllch. 
£ln Nocnucr hot einea senr groflen Kund. Er oillt die gonze Nocnt durcn. 
Eln ondererNocnoerhot Portys seftfgem. Fcst jeden Aoend hot ercrint 
Perty, und sie sind so loutl Eine Nocnocrln gent ttoeroll enne Kleidung. Sie 
sient ouf meinen nenn sehr oft, und ts mocnt mien nerv&s. Die KecnDoren 
itoerurtfheDen unen undicnten Wessemoha Wirh6ren es die gonze Nocnt. 
Wir wissen nicnt, ct> wir mit ihnen s H rechen sollen. Wie sollen wir es • 
mccnen? Aufler der Nochoeren sind wir senr frohl Oonfce. Wir sind 

NQChtJor^vernicfcU 



BE ffiSSBSffl " JJ "'"T1ifriTi T 



lj±C£L^~^ - 



* . tit. & i 



Xhju-Ao^y^Jl:. Q^u££JZJ&A ^Ma/L-jk^sz 
i'fULcjAAvJhsa/ .< _i 



ItijJy/n W&uu jj^^ 

... —JJ 



U 

^- ^nriGbyAJ),c\7x J crn . .__ 



• * » M 



U&la£/ £cYi/r /?jjU . 



EMC : ~' — — 
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. APPENDIX D 
SAMPLE MATERIALS 
DISTRIBUTED TO TEACHERS 



Glossary 



Anne Ruggles Gere 

University of Washington, Seattle 



As might be expected of teachers who worked together for several 
years, project participants developed a common language. In particu- 
lar, the group settled on terns to describe various strategies for writing 
to leazn. The following section defines terms, explains the value of the 
writing that results, and, where possible, credits sources. For a more 
complete explanation and for examples of variation in implementation, 
turn to chapters by authors named at the end of each listing. 

Admit slips are brief written responses (which fit on a half sheet 
of paper) often collected as tickets of "admission" to class. These 
are collected and read aloud by the teacher with no indication of 
the authorship of individual statements. Admit slips are fre- 
quently used in community building. Exit slips are a variation. 

See Foreman, Juell, Pearse, Schmidt, Yoshida. 
Biopoem follows this pattern: 
Line L First name 

Line 2. Four traits that describe character 

Line 3. Relative ("brother," "sister," "daughter," etc.) of 

Line 4. Lover of J (list three things or people) 

Line 5. Who feels (three items) 

Line 6. Who needs (three items) 

Line 7. Who fears (three items) 

Line 8. Who gives (three items) 

Line 9. Who would like to see (three items) 

Line 10. Resident of 

Line 1L Last name 

Biopoems enable students to synthesize learning because they 
must select precise language to fit into this form. 

See Johnston, Juell, Pearse, Watson, West, Yoshida. 
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Glossary 



venting stretches the Imagination. 

See ' uett * ■ - Uo a \ru A nn Berthoff In Form- 

Dialectics draw on a on the left 

ittg . Thinking. Wrilmg. Writers divide a page m ^ 

side record notes from ^^^SnMMn Interchange 
or questions about the ma eibd ™» 
leads to the development of new 

See Arkle. West, Yoshlda luhtfhtl , e writer creates an 

DlaloRuesareaformofroleplaylngl^vhl ^writerc 

See Beaman, Forsman, Juell, Fearse, i 
Ida. Zimmerman. . . . ea d 

lime makes them conscious ol how lane" 8 

S.e Beamsn. person. YosWJ- ^ ^ 

Dramatic scenailos present wrilfis wim asW 
• rS^JSlSttS - - be«n 8 studied. 

E :;„:r:s=^ 

dosureWearnlngbyasklng ^?^^, m 5 p^lde closure for 
know and need to know. 
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triune Invites writers to concentrate on a single topic 
focused writing enables students to see how much they ha»e to 
MV S« Be^t'tsmao. |udl. 1Mb ftarse. Watson. Yosldda, 
Zimmerman. 

See Juell, Zimmerman. 
Guided Imaeery Isdescrlbed InTristlne Ralner'sT/^N^ Dmry. It 
Guided ,ma B"y lec | in , aues W it», oral narrative to provide 
combines relaxation '•jjj'j^^ whkh becom e 3 the basis 

Sy. gtathem dhecl Insfuctlon In how to proceed. 

See ]uell. Watson. ^ 

3£'lSf hS In ui Want'Jslons *. writer, . bench- 
eis to generate a great deal o( material quickly. 

See, . „„„,m,...„, ..eenhouses In which Ideas grow. 

Strantr^e you would kw„e to a pari, you were 
piling why you would like to know him o. he,. 
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WRITING ACROSS THE CURRICULUM 
Part Is 



- What art! the character 

- subject matter area? 



Part Hi 

istics of 9==" «"" n9 tn YOUr 



x „ Be writing forms P ract i"t «e for students? 
4 - "SrSefssicharsUcholars are appropriate 



the characteristics of popular writing in your 
=• ^sup^t ^tSrdiscipUne? 

do these differ fro. forea! or scholars writing? 
, Haw do these 



Part Ills 

. a< -h«.r ao about writing? 
• , as a subject matter teacher go 
7.* How do you as a suhj 

¥ * a have to contribute 
- Tf&XZSSKS -^PeoPl. -rite? . 
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ssessment Supplement for Teachers * 

This supplement to CaPTREKDS is 
designed for easy reproduction and 
distribution to teachers. PLZASS 
SHARLIT! 



hfhklng Skills s 

leasLiring More Than Recall 



icn you write lest items, do you 
; students to do more than just re- 
J facts? Increasingly, educators 
d tbe public agree ihat we want 
-.dents to do far more than regurgi- 
•e knowledge; we want them to 
• their knowledge productively. So 
; a little discouraging to learn that 
a recent study of over 300 teacher* 
;veloped paper and pencil tests 
onducted within the Cleveland 
;blic Schools), 90% of the test items 
easurcd recall. 

Adminedly, getting beyond recall 
in be tough. How do we define 
".ghcr level thinking skills and how 
d we pose questions or write test 
ans to measure those skills once 
efined? Heir are some simple sug- 
estions that can make it easier. 

One popular way to categorize 
igher order thinking skills involves 
■jc levels.* After presenting students 
i\h new information, we can assess 
ieir ability to deal with that infbr- 
najifia^jn various ways: 
i ^rsty Wc can ask if students can 
ecoll the i nformation presented. 
TseconS ^we can ask if they com- 
irehcnded or understood the inform 
Tiotiou If they can recount it in their 
3wa words, they probably under- 
;t ood it 

fiSurdpive might ask if students 
carT OTgq : the information to a new 
problem situation. LT they solve the 
problem successfully, they can use 
the information at their disposal. 
{^FounK?y ve can ask them t o ana* 
h££jpr examine components of the 
inibnx&dccu 



(nfllysmdents might be asked la 
comome. simthcsize or assemble he 
information from two or more 
sources to draw a conclusion* 
. And finally, we might have stu- 
dents make some cwluative Mg > 
gen£.about the information, ex- 
pressing their opinions. 

There are two possible ways to mea- 
sure students' skill at each level: 
Teachers can make questions up, or 
they can rely on questions provided 
in instructional materials. Lctfs ex* 
plore the second option first. 



Analyzing Textbook 
Assessments 

Do the textbooks you use include 
questions that take students beyond 
recall? What percentage of the ques- 
tions posed represent each of the lev- 
els specified above? The only way to 
und out is to analyze the study ques- 
tions posed in the text. Pick a ran- 
dom sample of three or four chap- 
ters of a social studies book, for 
example r and analyse the study 
questions* Here^s an easy way to find 
the classification of any particular 
question: 



If you can Identify: 

What students must 
remember 

What students must 
restate in other words 

What information is 
to be used to solve the 
problem 

What is broken down 
into what parts 

What two pieces of 
information are to 
he combined 



What students are to 
express an opinion 
about 



The question Is 
testing: 

* Recall 
Comprehension 
Application 

Analysis 

Synthesis . 

Evaluation . 



Example * 

What is the electoral 
college? 

How does the electoral 
college woj;k? 

Predict what would happen 
if the electoral college 
were eliminated. 

Differentiate the various 
roles of the electoral 
college* 

How can the electoral . 
college and the popular * 
vote produce different 
results? 

In your opinion, should 
the electoral college be ' 
retained or abolished? ' ^ / 
Defend your choice. 
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^id confosio n about the level 
Question, remember that lev- 
vJm auplication upward to 
S Ud b^nd require recall 
^prehension as a prerequt- 
: That if * e stu dents cannot 
\7£ information and/or do not 
fjttdiu she or he will not be 
T^use it, analyze it, synthesize it 
aakc a considered evaluative 
*Sncnt. However, remember to 
j^tand that each of these higher 
«Is requires some operation be- 
0 d just recalling or under- 

In addition, remember that a Key 
fair assessment is to be sure that a 
*xl match exists between the Irvcls 
* questioning used for instruction 
.e/ f in the text or during recitation) 
.;d for testing. For example, it 
ould be grossly unfair to ask stu- 
•nis merely to" recall information 
jring everyday instruction, then 
resent them with a test demanding 
^Us in synthesis and evaluation. 

must teach wliat we test, Tiiis 
ads us to the issue of writing your 
;vn test items. 

eacher-Developed 
Questions 

Hie questions that guide day-to- 
:ay recitation in clnss and that ap- 
pear on teacher-developed tests and 
;ufcxes determine how students will 
xrceive a teacher's expectations. If 
•hose questions tap higher order 
- JIs, dicy will give the message tliat 
Jie teacher values more than recall. 

But writing such questions from 
scratch is far more difficult than rec- 
ognizing them when they occur in a 
textbook. Right? Not necessarily. 
Questions that measure thinking 
skills are relatively easy to write, if 
we attend to one key part of the 
question: The verb or action word 
thai describes the problem to the 
student. Tty this simple plan: 



If you want to 
measure* 

Information recall 



Jtart the exercise with 
these key words: 



Comprehension 



Application 



Analysis 



Synthesis 



Evaluation 



list 

describe 

define 

label 

repeat 

name 

paraphrase 

explain 

review 

match 

discuss 

apply 

contract 

draw 

simulate 

sketch 

classify 

dissect 

distinguish 

differentiate 

compare 

combine 
relate 

put together 

judge 

argue 

assess 

appraise 

decide 

defend 0 



fill in 

identify 

what 

when 

who 

when 

translate' 
interpret 
how 
why 

employ 
restructure 
predict 
how 



contrast 

categorize 

separate 

breakdown 

subdivide 

integrate 
assemble 
collect 



rate 

debate 

evaluate 

choose 

should 



Examples 

List the pans of 
speech. 



Explain what purpose 
the verb serves in a 
sentence. 



Write a sentence that 
includes a nouiw a 
verb and direct 
object. 

Break down this 
sentence into its 
components by 
diagramming it. 

Combine what you know 
about good sentences 
and good paragraphs to 
write an essay on... 

Evaluate this 
paragraph. Is it 
good? Why or. why 
not? 



En Summary 

If you analyze tests you have devel- 
oped in the past, you will gain some 
insight into your question writing 
tendencies. Wliat level' of skills are 
you measuring? What level do you 
wish to measure? Try changing the 
■ key words in some of the recall ques- 
tions and watch the level change. 
But remember, it* not fair (or valid) 



to teach > the recall level and test at 
higher levels — or vice versa. Levels 
of instruction and assessment must 
match. 



•Bloom, ILL and others (tds.1 Taxonomy of 
Educational Oojecthts: Cognith* Don**** 
NMYork:DaindMc&iyCo.lne.;i9SG. m 
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COMPREHENSION 

♦ 

In the Context of a flasal Render Lesson 



r 
\ 

\. 



FncllHntlnn Comprehension " 
New vocabulary 

nncUground Inforn.Dtlon?'!^^* 
Purposajs) for rending 
Motivating rending 



Text 




9 
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Possible Topics 

* / 
anaphoric devices 

npposltlve 

cohesive tics 

hyperbole 

Inferences 

main Idea 

metaphor 

punctuation 

sentences (typos) 

• signal words<r— - 



Torching How to 
Comprehend 



..formation, explanations, 
cxamplos/nonexamplcs , modeling J 
questions.. 4 




Assessing Comprehension 
Probed recall 
Free recall 
Summary 
Drawing 



Examining prcrcadlng 
predictions (etc.) 
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Assessment 
Oppprtunltlcs 





Application 

x 



Onsnl 
Selection 



Using Gra 




zers m 



Bonnie B. Armbruster 



Tie term graphic organizer refers to a visuaJ display 
: shows how information is organized* Tabids and 
v charts are common examples of such displays* 
? purpose of this paper is to discuss how graphic 
anizors can be used to foster meaningful learning 
ocial studies. 

.at is meaningful learning? 

'he figure below (adapted from Mayer, 1964) is a 

phic organizer. It is a simplified representation of 
cognitive processes involved in meaningful learn- 
from text The figure illustrates the three main 

ges of meaningful learning. 

x First, readars must pay attention to the relevant - 

sanation in the text and select it for further cogni* 

2 processing. • 

• Next, readers must build connections among the 
.as in the text, that is, organize the selected infor- 
tfion into a coherent structure* 

• Finally, readers must integrate the new mforma- 
n, or connect it with what they already know. 




no learning 



norwnasntngluJ 
looming 



m^anmgluJ 
learning 



r 

meaningful 
laammg 



As the figure shows, the process can break down at 
'any point And it often does break down when students 
are trying to learn from reading their social studies 
textbooks. Even when students can decode the words 
in their textoooks, however, they often fail to read 
meaningfully. -The result — they do not learn from 
what they have read. They may come away with a few 
tidbits of knowledge, but without meaningful learning. 
•Students will not see how the parts fit together to 
make up the "big picture" of social studies. 

Graphic organizers are toots that teachers can use 
to help encourage meaningful learning. They can help 
students attend to and select appropriate information; 
for further processing, organize it into a.coherent 
structure, and integrate it with prior knowledge. This, 
paper will focus on how to use graphic organizers to 
accomplish these goals. 

First, however, you need to know something about 
the kinds of graphic organizers that can be used in 
social studies. Obviously there are different kinds for 
the different ways of organizing information in social 
studies. The next section will discuss the common 
organizational patterns in social studies and their cor* 
responding graphic representations. 

What are the common organizational patterns 
and their graphic representations? 

Information in social studies textbooks is often 
organized in three ways: as descriptions, as compari- 
'sons and contrasts, and as explanations. 

Descriptlva Pattern. Description is a broad cate- 
gory. Descriptions can consist of definitions and 
examples of a concept, or theattributes or character* 
isii&> of a concept or topic. Examples of descriptions 
in, social stuoies include descriptions of individuals 
(Mania Luther King, J;.), groups (Muslims), places 
(dosorts), and concepts (civil rights). 

Comparat/Ve/Contrasr/ve Pattern* A comparison/ 
contrast shows the similarities ano/or differences 
between the'artributes or characteristics of two cr 
more topics or concepts. For example, comparisons 
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•en when students can decode the 
ten fail to read them meaningfully, 
natthey : have read. . :• • .; , 

:-%^gg-i53? • • : ••' 

j^uas£tasodalsWiesm 

f JS differences between Athens and Sparta or 

jclsm and communism. • " 

-r a/anatory Pattern. An explanation tells how or 

^ outcome or action occurred or happened. 

ffies of explanations in social studies may treat 
SfflSrtS Panama Canal was built, or how ch- 
"2e affects population patterns. • . . 

ThBM three common ways of organizing inform* 
i In social studies can be represented graphically. 
S^tennthatthBgraphieorBWttartakeslsnot 
ideal. The point is to representthe important Infor- 
mation in away thai shows the interrelationships 
mono the ideas — the "big picture. 

Although the form can vary, each of the three 
,rganizationai patterns has a typical graphic . 
a presentation: 



words in their textbooks, however, they 
The result — they do not learn from 




r 


























I 











Description wwhhk— — * — 
Descriptive GraphfcOrganfeec The typical repre- 
sentation of a description locks somewhal i lite a • 
wheel, with the tooic or concept as the hub and^ the 
examples or attributes as the spokes. For example. 
Snh Social Studies. Gmde 4. "America's Regions 
art Regions of the World." Chapter 9 discusses the 
. topic "Earning a Living in the Northeast" by owing 
several examples of ways of •TOJ^Sji,,. 
Northeast. The graphic organizer might look like this: 

manulaaiinno m . 



ODD 



Explanation 



truck 
terming 




fishing 



Who? Whit? When? Where? Why? and How? For 
each of these question starters, decide which parvw- 
K£ if any, taps important information about 

* Fo°r P e^mp!e f consider the topic of ancient Ore* 
dvilizaxion from Ginn Social Studies Grade 6. &me 
of thaimportant questions addressed in the textboo* 
appear in the following graphic display: 

' * , WHEN did tut 
V GrwfcciviUxa- 
bon flourish? 



WHY did tut 

Grttfcovilixa* 

tiondtcHn*? 



HOWdidtnt 
Grttks influanct 
tntworid? 




WHERE was tht 
GrttK civil*- 
zauon local td? 



WHO warasome 
Uxmous Gr«K&? 



WHAT wirt Uia ' 

Dalttfsoltnt 

gnatmGfttte? 

Comparat/ve/Contrast/Ve Graphic Organizer. For 
'comparison/contrast, the typical representation is a 
table ormatrix. The topics to be compared or cor* 
trasted and the important charactenstics on which the 
topics are to be compared or contrasted constitute the 
two dimensions of the table. As with descnptions. the 
Important characteristics can be idenUfied by ask ng 
the Wh- and How questions about the topics. For 
example. Ginn Social Studies. Grade 5 discusses 
thTEuropean discovery and exploration of the New 
World. One way of organising the information graphi- 
cally would be in the following manner. 



MfYict 

coalmining business** 

In the case of a description that does not consist of 
exSnpSie information that appears orv the spokes 
consists of important characteristics, or ««* 
about the topic. A useful way to identify the main • 
ideas is to start with the standard question starters. 



Europt an Nations! 
lnvohftdin j 
Exoloration j 








WHOwtrttnt 

important 
txDiortrs? 








WHEN did thty 
•xplort? 








WHERE did tnty 
oxpioro? 








WHY did tnty 
txpiort? 








WHAT was tnt 
outcomt? 









« 



formation in social studies textbooks is often organized in three ways: as 
ascriptions, as comparisons and contrasts, and as explanations. 



zxptanttory Graphic Organizes The typical 
iphic organizer lor an explanation would De a 
ries of events connected by arrows representing 
usal and sometimes temporal relationships. For 
amole * in the description of the ancient Greek ova- 
tion, one of the Questions is -Why did the Greek civ 
lation aedine?^ ie answer to this question in the 
rm ol a graphic representation might De as follows: 



riartnc** 
Span* 



war 
t»twt*n 

Spina- 



mort 

poaucai 



opanto 
aoadctty 



conqmrtd 

pniiipof 
Uactoon 



Explanations can take different forms. The explana- 

depicted above is in the form of a chain. Other 
xplanations consist of several reasons for the same 
if ect." For example/Ginn Social Studies, Grade 6, 
The Eastern Hemisphere/ Chapter 4 discusses: 
nree reasons for the decline of the Roman empire. A 
•ossible graphic organizer for this explanation 
.ppears below: 



• gapoetwttn • 
ricn&nd 
poor 



contu) 
govtrnmanl 








Roman 




Empire 








wtiK. 






i-TTUat 







Now that you know something about the common 
organizational patterns in social studies and their cor- 
responding represeruations as graphic organizers, we 
turn to the question of why anc how graphic organiz- 
ers can be used to promote meaningful learning in the 
classroom. 

Using Graphic Organizers in Stage 1 of Meaningful 
Learning: Selecting Appropriate Information 

Why? as discussed previously, the first stage in 
meaningful learning is selacting information for fur- 
ther cognitive processing. Students cannot possibly, 
learn all the information in their textbooks. They must 
be selective about what they learn; 
• Research suggests that, if left to their own devices, 
mature readers select for further processing tho most 
. imponant information (Meyer and Rice, 198',). Imma- 
ture readers, however, do not. Their reading is mors 
aimless, "catch as catch can." and does not result in 
meaningful learning. 
O 
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Research has also shown that it is possible to guide 
students' selection and processing of information 
from text Techniques such as providing objectives or 
questions prior to reading can focus learning: Stu- 
dents tend to learn what tne objectives specity or tne 
questions ask (Mayer, 19B4). 

Graphic organizers can also help direct and focus 
attention. And they have some advantages over 
objectives and questions. Objectives and questions 
can be vague and abstract, while graphic organizers 
are specific and concrete. 

Introducing a graphic organizer before students 
read can have other beneficial effects. Much recent 
research has underscored the value of activating stu- 

• oents 1 prior knowledge of a topic before they read 
about it (Tierney and Cunningnam, 1984). The graphic 
organizer can serve as a springboard for discussion 
about what students already know about a topic ^ey 

• can be encouraged to generate hypotheses about 
both the organization and content of the graphic dis- 
play. Then part of their purpose for-reading becomes 

• verifying or correcting their predictions* 

How? There are two ways to introduce graphic 
organizer? to students wno are preparing tc *ead; 
each way highlights important information. 

.(1) Present a ?t)lank" graphic organizer: For exam- 
ple students might be given the following before they 

• read Chapter 7, "Early African Civilizations" of Ginn^ 
Social Studies, Grade 6 t The Eastern Hemisphere. 



Early Airican Civilization* 
Kutf Gnant Mali 



Songrui 



WHERE rt 

lOCAlM? . 



WHEN (Wit 
axis:? 



-WHO w»:a soma 
important p*opia7 

WHAT wartwS 



WHAT wart its 



.WHYatfirw 
otsappi&r? 



(2) Help students make their own graphic organiz- 
ers. Graphic displays can be particularly valuable if 
students help make them. The process of making vp a 
graphic organizer before reading can reinforce impor- 
tant reading, studying, and thinking skills. In particu- 
lar, stuoents can practice using prior knowledge, 
skimming, and drawing conclusions in order to find 
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schniques such as providing objectives or questions prior to reading can 
ocus learning* Students tend to learn what the objectives specify or the 
,uestions ask. 



ppropriate organizational patterns and important cat* 
■gories of information. (Note, however, that students 
vili probably need to have experience with several 
aachewnade graphic organizers before they will bo 
3ady to do them themselves.) 
For example through guided discussion, a toacher 
rould encourage students to make-their own graphic 
organizers for "Early African Civilizations*- The 
aachermight follow these steps: 

(a) Elicit an appropriate organizational pattern. 1 
Comparison/contrast is reasonable because the 
itle indicates that the chapter will discuss several 
.avilizations*)* 

(b) Elicit column headings. (By skimming the chap* 
:er headings, students should be able to find the 
names of the four civilizations.) 

(c) Elicit row categories. (By using Wh- and How 
question starters, prior knowledge of civilizations, and 
basic summing techniques, students should be able 
to come up with appropriate questions for the row 
categories.) 

Whether graphic organizers are presented to stu- 
dents or students make them themselves, the dis- 
plays tell students a lot before they begin to read. In 
the example "of "Early African Civilizations," the 
graphic organizer tells students that they're going to 
read about early civilizations in Africa and what those 
civilizations were, and it tells hem some of the cate- 
gories of important information they will read about 
The graphic organizer directs students' attention to 
important information in the text and suggests an 
appropriate organization for that information. 

Using Graphic Organizers in Stage 2 of 
Meaningful Learning: Organizing Information 

Why? The second stage in meaningful learning is 
organizing, or building logical connections. among 
ideas from the text 

Research has shown that one way of helping stu- 
dents build logical connections among ideas from 
textbooks is to teachlhem a studying strategy tied to 
the text organization. In one study (Taylor, 1982), fifth 
gradars who were taught to summarize textbook 
material- according to the organization as highlighted 
by headings and subheadings remsmbered more of 

* the materia! than did students who answered ques- 
tions after reading. In another study (Taylor and 
Beach, 1984), seventh graders who were taught to 
make "hierarchical summaries" (similar to outlines) of 
social studies material remembered more than sti> ' 
dents who answered questions after reading or 
students who simply r sad and reread the material. 

Graphic organizers can also be used as study aids 

* tied to text organization. In producing graphic organiz- 

* ers, students an> organizing — they are finding and 
recording logical connections among ideas from the 



text Students are also actively engaged in learning; 
they can hardly be "tuned out" while producing a 
graphic organizer! 

How? Graphic representations can be used in at. 
least the following two ways to help students organize 
information from their reading. 

(1) Students complete "blank" graphic displays 
provided by the teacher. These displays could be filled 
out by the whole dass or a group through discussion, 
or by individuals as seatwork. For example, students 
might be asked to fill out graphic organizers for "Early 
African Civilizations," shown below, as they read 
Chapter 7 of Ginn Social Studies "The Eastern 
Hemisphere/* 
. (2) Students generate their own can.plete graphic 
organizers. Once students are familiar with graphic 
organizers, they could make them as whole class, 
group, or individual activities. For example, fourth 
graders might be directed to make up appropriate- 
graphic organizers forthe section on "Monuments" 
in Chapter 9 of Ginn Social Studies. The following 
organize;' would be appropriate. 



The Vistnm Veterans 
Memorial 




The Statue of Liberty 



The U.S.S. Constitution . 

Using Graphic Organizers in Stage 3 of 
Meaningful Learning: Integrating Information 

Why? The final stage in meaningful learning is inte- 
grating the new information with* what the student 
already knows. Research has shown that less suc- 
cessful students do not relate information in the text to 
previous knowledge, including information presented 
previously in the text (Bradford et ai, 1980; Sullivan, 
1978). Fortunately, however, students can be taught to 
ask themselves questions designed to activate rele* 
vant background knowledge (Bransford era/., 1930). 

Graphic organizers can serve as toois for encourag* 
ing integration of information. As noted previously, 
•these displays, presented before reading, can be 
focal points for discussion about students* prior 
knowledge of the topic and hypotheses about what 
they will read. After reading, graphic organizers 
can serve as bases for activities aimed at further 
integration. 

Now? Integration can be achieved through discus* 
sion or'through writing. Here are two suggestions for 
using graphic organizers in integration activities. 
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Introducing graphic organizers, students are organizing — th - / are finding 
and recording logical connections among ideas from the text. 



(1) Students relate graphic organizers to their own 
exponents. For example, fourth graders who have 
worked with graphic organizers for "Monuments - 
might discuss or write about the example monuments 
given in the textbook or other monuments that they 
have visited or read about 

42) Students compare and contrast a graphic orga* 
nizer from the descriptive displays for chapters on 
with. One challenging integration activity is to have 
students make a comparative/contrastive graphic - 
organizer from two descriptive ones having similar 
characteristics* For example, sixth graders might 
produce a comparative/contrastive graphic org a- 
nizer from the descriptive displays for chapters on 
"Argentina* and "Venezuela" in Ginn Social Studies, 
Grade 6A— "The Western Hemisphere." 

Concluding Remarks 

** Students often need help in learning from reading 
their social studies textbooks. They may neecfhelp at 



any or alf stages of meaningful learning — selecting 
information to process, organizing the information into 
a coherent structure, and integrating the information 
with what they already know. This paper proposes 
that graphic organizers corresponding to the organi- 
zational patterns of the text could help students mas- 
ter each of the three stages of meaningful learning* 

Graphic organizers can be used before reading to 
focus students' attention on important material and 
set a purpose for reading. During or after reading, stu- 
dents can organize what they have read by creating a 
graphic organizer for the material. Finally, graphic 
organizers can be used in discussions and writing 
activities designed to help students integrate the pew 
information. Teachers who have u£ed graphic orga- 
nizers in their social studies classes report that the 
technique develops thinking skills, sparks discussion* 
fosters learning, and engenders an interest in social 
studies. • 
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Content area 
reading-writing lessons 



and other devices, show teachers how to help students extract 
and organize critical Information. 



Patricia M. Cunnlhflhnni 
James W. Cunningham 



Content reading and willing lessons 
perform two primary functions. They 
increase sludenl learning and they Im- 
prove sludent obillty to leim. For bet- 
ter or worse, students are expected to 
read books and articles and to write 
papers synthesizing the new Informa- 
tion as a mi*or means of learning con- 
tent, especially at higher levels of 
schooling. Iht fact that the seading- 
v/riting connection has long been the 
foundation *S higher education reveals 
a tacit understanding among educators 
that Integrating leading and writing 
his much to contribute to student un- 
derstanding and retention of knowl- 

^Unfortunately, many rtudents do not 
know how to extract *he inajor Ideas 

. •«.»• Hal 



from their rtadln,; and then synthf she 
them, and many teachers are unsure or 
how to direct them. If we are to be- 
come nations of readers, Teachers 
must Instruct students In strategies for 
exuding »nd organizing critical In- 
formation from texf (Anderson, et ah. 
1985, p. 71). This can begin in the ele- 
mentary and middle schools. 

Componanla of laaaona 
The components of a good reading 
comprehension lesson Include: U) 
helping students access what they 
know before reading, (2) setting pur- 
poses for their leading, (3) having 
them lead in an active, purposeful 
manner, (4) helping them see yvhal in- 
formation they have correctly learned, 
and (5) giving them comprehension 
heir/ If necessary (Cunningham, 



1985). 




A good writing Sesson Is one In 
which the teacher (1) models for stu- 
dents what they are to do, (2) P'™<jes 
guided practice In writing, and (3) 
gives feedback which helps students 
see how they succeeded and how they 
might Improve their writing next time. 

The reading-writing lessons we will 
describe Include the components of a 
good reading lesson and a good writ- 
ing lesson. They are based on the read- 
ing of and result In the writing of 
Informational text. In each case, an or- 
ganizational device will be used to 
guide both comprehension and comno- 

aitlon. . , ... 

II Is this organizational device which 
forms the link between reading and 
writing. The link relnfof ces the learn- 
ing of bo»h Information and organiza- 
tional structure. Moreover, the link 
mimics the assignments often required 
In higher levels of schooling when stu- 
dents must write a paper about a book 
or srticlcihey have read. 

One organizational device, the fea- 
ture matrix (Johnson and Pearson, 
1984), will be described in detail. Oth- 
ers such as webs, outlines, or ilmellnes 
could also be used. 

Afcalurtmalrlitlaaaon 
A feature matrU Is simply a device for 
helping students gather, compare, and 
contrast Information for scvir?! items 
in the same category. For our example 
of a feeture matrix reading-writing les- 
son, we have selected a section from • 
school science book (Abruscato , et ah, 
1980) which describes the earth s plan- 

C, Tb prepare the feature matrlK, "ad 
through the text and select the mem- 
bers of the category (In this case the 9 
planets) an I aorne iclevanl features 
which describe some, all, or none oT 
them on which they may be compared 
«nd contrasted. Figure I shows a fea- 
ture matrlK based on the textual Infor- 
mation In our example. II would be 
displayed to the students first In skele- 



ton form, with none of the boxes Tilled 

^Tb begin the lesson, the teacher dis- 
plays tins feature matrix skeleton on an 
overhend transparency, the chalk- 
board, or 2 chart. The students con- 
strues the same feature matrix In their 
ratebooks by writing the planets down 
the rows, drawing vertical lines, and 
writing In the features across the 

columns. ■ t 

The teacher then leads the class to 
fill in their feature matrix based on 
what they already know about the plan- 
ets Each student puts a plus In the 
' space where s/he believes the planet 
has that feature and a minus In each 
space where the planet does not have 
that feature. If the student has no Idea 
whether or not the planet has the fea- 
ture, the space Is left empty. 

The feature matrix shown In Figure 
t Indicates what one student knew 
abo-it the planets before reading. As 
you can see, ihls student believed that 
Mars, Mercury, and Venus were closer 
to the sun than Earth, tbat all others 
were farther from the sun, and that Ju- 
piter, Neptune, Pluto, and Saturn were 
larger than Earth. Earth, Jupiter, 
Mars, and Venus were believed to fcave 
it least one moon, and Saturn to be the 
only planet with tings. Earth, Mars, 
Mercury, and Venus were known to or- 
bit the sun, but the student was unsure 
if the others did. 

Comparing maUhc reaponaea 
Now the students read the science text 
section on the planets. They are clear 
about their purpose for reading: to 
confirm or change the pluses and mi- 
nuses and to fill in empty spaces. As 
the students read, erasers are used lib- 
erally and quiet cheers and groans we 
indications that they are actively cony 
prehending rather than passively get- 

well as confirming, changing, and add- 
Ing lo their Individual maUlces, Hie 
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teacher asks their help in filling In the 
class feature matrix. Students aod their 
heads if they have a plus, shake thefr 
heads no if they Stove a minus, and 
shrug their shoulders to show they still 
don't know after reading. If there Is a 
consensus abcut the right answer, the 
teacher puis a plus or minus in she box. 

In many cases, there will be dis- 
agreement. Thia indicates to ;he 
teacher thai the students have failed to 
comprehend some portion of the text 
ind the teacher draw* t circle in the. 
box to indicate a "hole* In comprehen- 
sion. 

When the class feature matrix hss 
Something in every box, the teacher 
points out esch box with a hole in it 
and gives the students 2 minutes to re- 
turn to the text to find something to 
read tloud that will change a hole into 
a plus or mintr. No one is allowed to 
raise his o; her hand until the 2 min- 
utes are up. 

Proving tach point 
When the time ends, the teacher asks 
students to state a point about one of 
the boxes and prove their point by 
leading from the text. It is during this 
proving based on the text thsl much 
reading comprehension instruction 
takes place. 

Some students do not believe that the 
text telis if Pluto is larger or smaller 
than Earth. A student reads the sen- 
tence "Pluto probably Is the »he of 
Mercury* (Abniscato, et a!., 1980, p. 
221). That student reasons that since 
' we know Mercury is smaller than 
Earth, Pluto probably is, loo. Often, 
the points missed or misunderstood are 
those which require inferences. 

As students return ic Jhe text and ex- 
plain their reasoning, the Inferenclng 
process Is being modeled. The teacher 
keeps this process from becoming 
frustrating by hetplng when necessary 
to point out text parts f? read or by 
providing possible explanations for 
t.mv th* needed inference* can be 



made. The crucial element is for the 
teacher not to help until and unless the 
class really requires it but not to hesi- 
tate when they do. 

Several spaces on the feature matrix 
may still have circles alter reading. 
These holes can serve « motivation . 
for individual students or the class to 
consult other, possibly more recent, 
sources. Library research is thereby 
integrated into classroom discussion 
and driven by class questions. 

Knowing what they don't know 
The completed feature matrix which 
each student has In a notebook and 
which the teacher has on display con- 
■tains efficiently the major Information 
and comparisons (we hope) the stu- 
dents have learned about our 9 planets. 

The reading portion of the feature 
matrix reading-writing lesson is now 
complete. During the prereadlng com* 
pletlon of the feature matrix* students 
decided what they already knew about 
the subject and, equally Importantly, 
figured out what they didn't know. Tills 
•knowing what you dont know* Is cru- 
cial because It appears that as toon as 
we learn something, we think we al- 
ways knew It. 

The purpose for reading Is clear to 
all. Furthermore, students want to read 
for the purpose since they want to see 
how well they guessed prior to read- 
ing. 

The completion of the class matrix 
allows the teacher to sec where com- 
prehension broke down and help stu- 
dents explain how they Ugure out the 
meaning of what they read. All stu- 
dents should be able to complete their 
matrix as class members read portions 
of the text and explain how this proves 
or disproves thai a planet has a particu- 
lar feature* Furthermore, all class 
members get immediate feedback on 
how well they read Tor the stated pur- 
pose. By hearing others read and ex- 
plain the text, they learn how any 
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misunderstanding they made can be 
avoided ml time. 

a 

Writing 1-2 dayslater 
Hie writing part of the lesson utudly 
occurs a day or so later. For the writ- 
ing portion, the teacher leads the 
group to contribute sentences toward a] 
paragraph about one of (fc planets. 
Students then work In small groups or 
Individually to crate ft paragraph 
*joul another planet. 

ilere*s how this process might take 
place. The teacher says: 

today we're going to use the Information 
on our feature matrix to write a psiagraph 
about one of the planets. Our paragraph 
will have five sciences. The first sentence 
will 1st everyone know what our paragraph 
Is about. Ihe next three sentences will ttl! 
specific Information about die plinet. The 
last Sentence will give inn:: Indication of 
our feelings r-bout or our general Impres- 
sions of this planet. 

(Teacher displays Mature mstrlx trans- 
parency and chooses a planet to write 
about.) 

I'm going to write my paragraph about 



Venus. My tint sentence should get Venus 
Into lis larger topic. 

(Teacher points to Planets In our Solsr 
System.) 

Rentember that wrote Planets In our 
Solar System to show that this was the big 
lopK Our first eenlence shouldn't £0 over 
here Into the details about Venus (points to 
pluses and minuses along Venuss rowj but 
rather should get Venus Into Its topic. Wt 
call this first sentence the topic sentence. 

|Tef iher writes on chalkboard or chart; 
ttnuf /a one of tht 9 ptanm In our satar 
spurn,] 

How, we Wttst some specifics about Ve- 
nus for our next three sentences. 1-et's read 
a:ross our feature matrix and see what wj 
Uow about VsnuS. 

We know that Venos It closer to the sun 
than the Earth, Is not larger than Earth, has 
no moons or rings, orbits the Sun, Is one of 
the Inner planets, tit want to Include these 
(acts, but I may Include Olivers I remember 
from my reading to make my paragraph 
more Interesting. 

I think III write a sentence which tells 
about Vcnus's sIk. My feature r.;«trJx has a 
minus In the larger than earth section, but I 
remember tiiat m venuss case, this tf-esnt 
mean Venus Is an aller. I remember thai Ve- 
nus and Earth are about the same sire. 
Ihatll make a good second sentence. 
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Writes: ttrui arrf Earth ert about the 
feme she.] 

Now, our mutt tells m Itiat Venal U 
closer lo the tun, and I remember thtt that 
mates k holier thsn the eirth. Ill combine 
these two feels for my next sentence. 

[Units It hotter than the Earth because It 
It closer to the sun.] 

So, I watU ore nvote icntence that gives 
some important facts about Venus. Whst 
havenl \ ye * told thals Important? 

(Teacher writes: Hnui. atonf with 
EanK Han and Mercury, is one of the In- 
ner planets.] . 

Nov, the final science of a p^ragrapn 
can be written In dlffeient way',. Some-, 
times It «y ma up the other things in the pir- 
agraph. Sometimes, it gives the writer a 
feelings or Impressions about the topic. 
Sometimes It gives a flmJ, rasclnstlng 
feet. . . 

Ill write something about >fcntts that I 
think man; people find Interesting. 

| Writes: \\nut tt called the cvtnlnt star 
and tt the favorite planet of man* people 
becautt on a ctear night U can be easUy 
seen.) 

This finishes the teacher modeling 
part of the paragraph writing lesson. 
Next, the student* write a paragraph 
about one or the ether planets. They 
•re reminded have their first sen- 
tence get their planet Into its topic, 
which is Always In t'*e upper left cor- 
ner of the matrix. Three sentences then 
tell specific Information about tfcir 
planet. These specifics can come from 
the feature mauls or from what they 
know. A final sentence sums up or 
ends the paragraph In an Interesting 
way. 
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Sharing their writing 
As students write their paragraphs, the 
model paragraph and the feature mat 
trix ass both available to them. 

When the p-ragraphs are written, 
volunteers can read their paragraphs to 
the class. Some paragraphs sound 
much like the mode! paragraph, which 
Is to be expected In the beginning. Af- 
ter several 1e»*ons, hewever, students 
are more willing to have Iheir para- 
graph* diverge sotowhat from the 
model. 



As students volunteer to read their 
paragraphs, the teacher can encourage 
them lo add information not on the fea- 
ture matrix and to use complex senten- 
ces by comments such as: "! really 
liked your last sentence because you 
told us that Mars was called the red 
planet, and that's a fascinating fact we 
didn't have on our feature matrix," »nd 
"Read your third sentence again 
f/Uranus, like Saturn, has rlngs*]-the 
way you combined the Information on 
both Uranus and Saturn's rings was 
very efficient." 

Mature it >trlce* are an excellent or- 
ganizing device when information on 
several members of a category Is com- 
pared and contrasted. This Is a com- 
mon writing pattern In science, health, 
and social studies. It fctfasy to Imagine 
a feature matrix In realth where vari- 
ous foods were listed as members and 
features Included such information as 
low carbohydrate, low calorie, high fi- 
ber. Often In social studies, regions, 
countries, or political leaders are com- 
pared and contrasted. 

When students use ■ feature matrix . 
Co determine what they know before 
reading, set their purpose for reading, 
and Integrate the new informal n with 
the old after reading, they are engaging 
In active comprehension. The feature 
matrix page In their notebooks con- 
tains the Important content they can re- 
view before a test. When this 
information Is used as the basis for 
paragraph writing, students remember 
the Information better because orga- 
nizing and writing promotes retention. 
In addition, they become better writ- 



ers. 

As students gain skill at writing par- 
agraphs, they can conblne paragraphs 
Into a I page composition. Before they 
do this, the teacher should model how 
(o create an opening paragraph which 
tells the composition's generrl topic 
and a final paragraph which sums up 
or ends the composition tn an Interest- 
ing way. Students should see that the 
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composition's opening and closing par- 
agraphs are similar to the opening and 
closing sentences of a paragraph. 

•/ • 

Other organizational devicaa: Wefca, 
outllnt,tlmellnea 

Not all Information lends itself to fea- 
ture matrix organization. Often, a 
topic Is discussed In terms of its sub- 
topics. A discussion of North Caro- 
lina, for example, would probably 
have Information about Its founding 
and early days, major Industries, areas 
of employment, major cities, tourism, 
ind recreation. 

• A web (Figure 2) Is an excellent or- 
ganizational device for 1 4t which has 
subtopics about a major topic, lust as 
In the beginning of the feature* mat.Ix 
reading-writing lesson, the teacher re- 
■ w.ti all student contributed Informa- 



tion on the class web. Individual 
students write on their own web those 
«■ * ntributlons they believe are valid. 

Tigure 2 shows what the class web 
might look like fitter students had con- 
tributed what they knew about North 
Carolina prior to reading. 

Students then read for two purposes: 
to see what of the Information they put 
on the web Is actually discussed in the 
text and Is correct, and to see what new 
Information they can add. As they 
read, new Information Is added to the 
appropriate strands of the web. As In 
the feature matrix lesson, the text is 
consulted and read aloud to clarify 
confusions and resolve disagreements. 

The writing part of the lesson also 
parallels that demonstrated for the fea- 
ture matrix lessnn. The teacher writes 
a model paragraph based on Che ten- 

ol »f •• ir>4lrr«»tU»a 1 1 1 



Icnccs gtvcn by the itudcnli for one 
tlrand of the web. The sludems then 
work in tmail groups or Individually lo 
write a paragraph based on another 
strand. rs;agraphs arc read by volun- 
teers and the teacher points oul sen* 
tentcs which arc particularly commu- 
nicative. 

Webs arc, In reality, outlhies without 
all the complicated numbering and let* 
tcrtng. Students could also learn to 
outline information and then write 
from that outline. 

A timeline is another good organlt- 
Ing de* ice, for information in which 
sequcr.^c and dales are importat." 
Have the students list the crucial dates 
In order and fill in any guesses they 
might have about important events on 
those dates. The timeline completed 
after reading allows thetn to write a 
chronological paragraph. 

Aaotld preparation 
Teachers who use these reading-writ- 
ing lessons report that students read 
more actively as they read to confirm 
what they think they know and to find 
new Information. As Ihey explain the 
text to prove a point, they sec how lan- 
guage works and become more aware 
of how they can approach the Uik bet- 
ter next time. 

During the writing part c5 the les- 
son, students who have never really 
understood what a paragraph is sec the 



writing of a paragraph modeled and 
then write a similar paragraph of their 
own. They learn that writing Is an aid 
to understanding and remembering 
content from their textbooks. 

Reading-writing lessons make It 
possible for a teacher to plan a single 
lesson that leaches reading, writing, 
and content. This Integration "s 
more content and prepares slut J lo 
learn conlcnl more independently In 
higher levels of schooling. 

ftttrlcia M Cunningham, a former au- 
thor of Ihe Clip Sheet, teaches Inte- 
grated content area reading and 
' writing instruction at Wble Forest Vni* 
vesJty in Winston Salem, North Cam- 
Una. James IE Cunningham, an 
advisor for Heading Research Quar- 
terly, teaches reading, writing, and 
language arts at the University of 
North Carolina in Chr^el Hill. 
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Cooperative 4aak» hmv speev; J benef IU 

Coopetallve Infraction In school tasfcs (as opposed lo cither compellllve or 
Individualistic eHorts) lias beer, shwn !o promote higher achievement, espe- 
cially tlie discovery of superior strategies for reasoning about things. Tills ef- 
fect from cooperative activities seems lo hold true among children of all ability 
levels, regardless of whelher they are cooperating or competing with others of 
the same or dk'fatng oblllly. 

(Rw u series of tnleresltng studies on the effects of cooperative, competitive, 
and Individualistic scIkxjI tasks, see the work of David W. and floger T. John- 
son.) 



There's no mlssbg (he sheer 
beauty and delight on every page 
of FOCUS: Reading for Success. Irs 
the brightest arid happiest-looking 
program around. \nd Ihe content 
;< so consistently oui>1*ndlng, 
you'll tlnd it hard to believe It's a 
transitional basal. 
But Ifs what's "between Ihe 
„ jes M of every selectlon~r7ie inten- 
sive instruction on grade-level 
skills, the special attention to oral 
language and concept development, 
Ihe organization paced lo Ihe 
needs of students who require . 
nior* time on fcsfc-liia! wilt teally 
delight you. 



FOCIS may be used alone or co- 
basally. free correlations are 
available for FOCUS and Hie folluw- 
lug programs: Glrin; IIBJ; t).C. Jcalh: 
Holt; Houghton Milllln; Macmlllan: 
and. of course, Scoll, Foresman 
Reading: An American Tradition. 
Wrlle lo Jill Daimemiller, Heading 
Pioducl Manager, 1900 Easl lake 
Avenue, Glenvlew, Illinois 60025. 

Focuat Reading for Siicceaa— 
When learning to read Isn't aa 
easy aa A B C, 



4SBS a tradition to trust 

JPB* Scott, Foresman and Company 
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a. 3 : Secondar, InService Days 
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ive hours of project vork will 'be 
:ermined by Project Coordinator and Project 
.bers, according to progress during the year 
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WINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 
wiNcxcmcR. MAo«ACHu«rrr» oi«»o 



Reading, Writing, Speaking and Listening Across the Curriculum 

24 September 1986 

Agenda 

I. Calendar (tentative) for the Eroject 

2 * a! t ?irst Quarter: assessment, Initial writing activities - tftfrfrc cpUi.^- 
b. Year-long goals 

3. Philosophical approach: The need for reading/writing across the 

curriculum; the active learner. 

4. "Methods Menu" handouts 

5. Coordinator's schedule, location, availability, etc. 



Notes 
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MEMO RAND UM. 



*ding/Vriting Across the Curriculum Committee 
Bil Johnson 

ednesday, Sept. 24 meeting 
Sept. 25, 1986 

d like to thank everyone, once- again, for serving on this committee. I 
** the quality of the group vas obvious to all of us yesterday and insider 
•self very fortunate to direct such a group in a pilot program like this. 
ie ase return the ditto with your dail 5 schedule to me by Friday, Sept. 26. 
ls t to reiterate, and further clarify, our Initial objectives: 
) Develop writing strategies In the First Quarter which incorporate,. Content 

you are working on. 
) Monitor those strategies so wc can gauge the success/failure of various 

methods for future dissemination. 
.) Something that may not have been mentioned clearly yesterday, but which 

would be an Implicit objective, would be to judge whether incorporating 
reading/writing^strategies used throughout the ye are at least as (if 

not more) -successful as methods previously used to teach the same Content, 
t would like to meet with each person individually at lead; once before 
October 10 (Firday before Columbd»Day weekend) to discuss First Quarter 
Writing Strategies being implemented. . 
Once again, I am available periods 2,3,5,6 and can try to make accomodation 
for other times if necessary. During those periods I am usually in the 
Project Office, which is on the second floor, one door down from the ladio 
Station as you head toward the Foreign Language wing. 




WINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 



VflKCMSSTSII* MASSACHUSETTS OimVO 



. MEMORANDUM 



TO: Project Committee 
FROM: 511 Johnson 
Re: Activities 
DATE: Sept. 30, 1986 

I would appreciate members of the committee letting me know what their * 
initial writing activities, in relation to the Project, are. Please 
try to see me (or let me know in writing, and then see me) before October 
10th. 

Reminder: Please get me a ~opy of your daily class schedule so we can 



arrange mutually convenient meeting times. 



Thanks. 




eric 



READING & WRITING ACROSS THE CURRICULUM 



3) Short/Long term individual goals - submit to coordinator 

4) Com puter labs: availability & benefit - to be discussed, 

5) Composing vs. vriting - clarification of concepts. 

6) Class lists* are there common students amoag us? 

7) Control groups? - can ve sample our non-participating students? 
S) Research papers - some resources and some questions. 

9) Activities Exchange - vho's doing vhat vithin our committee" 

10) Weekly assignments - submission tt> coordinator, details to be discussed. 

Wednesday's meeting vill ield in B2QI in the English ving from 2:15 to 2:45. 

The above agenda is cryptic. I knov. but everything vill be covered quickly an 
wffeciently (I hope). 

I vould also lite to schedule short meetings vith Committee Members for 
Thursday andFriday (Oct. 16. 17). 



AGENDA- WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 13, 1986 



1) Evaluation of the project - "outside* evaluator U criteria, 

2) Activating Prior Enoviedge- are reusing this concept? ' 





WINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 
winchesysk. Massachusetts oi«*o 



READING AND WRITING ACROSS THE CURRICULUM 
Follow-up Notes on Wednesday, October 15th's meeting 



1) Please document all methods, asslgments, strategies used in relation 

to the project. 

2) Please submit to me, on a weekly or bi-weekly basis, all reading and 

writing assignments so I have a sense of who is doing what in 
relation to the project. S 

3) Interview times with Jim Squire, our project evaluator, for Thursday 

^oy ember 6th will be arranged at your convenience. Ee wants to 
talk to everybody for about 20 minutes each. 

4) Wihhin the nest few weeks, please submit to me what you see as short 

and long term goals in relation to your participation with the proeect 
} S^^ £ ot those groups you are woSng vJth £ 

Ling us. Pr ° jeCt S ° 1 ^ 866 if W h3Ve an ? "commo?" s^dSts 

6) 1 SLs^.^ 1111151 maSa2lne,s « Search Papers and distribute 

7) ^nLtl poss J b J e » please as3i S n a group you zxe NOT using in the 

EiT'wJS" 8 f 130 Sf ven Project Class(es) so we can 

hav fc a control group" sample. I'll keep these on file and we will 

SET V P f 0C v? Ur \ in April ° 3: T res ^ ts «iU undoubtedly 

prove how valuable the Project is! «m»«.«".7 
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Winchester High School 

Winchester. Ma* *acmu«ktt» 0189O 

MEMORANDUM 

lo: Project Committee 
From: Bll Johnson 
Date: October 29, 1986 
REMINDERS: 

Noct Thursday, Nov. 6th - Meetings vith James Squire 

Project Evaluation interviews 

Wednesday, Nov. 12th, 2:30-3:00pa - Committee Mtg. 

Tuesday, Nov. 18th - hr&aj Inservice Meetings 
PLEASE SUBMIT assignments & anecdotal notes about 
what you are doing in relation to this project. A 
First Quarter summary, if you will. 



FIT - New Literature 

I have just received a series of booklets on reading 
^ various disciplines. They are available in 

my office. 

U- *se excuse my typing!) 

Titles: Teaching Reading in the \ Social Studies 

Classroom Strategies for Secondary Reading 
Teaching Reading and Mathematics 
Improving Reading in Science 
Teaching Reading through the Arts 
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WINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 

W.NCHM?«. MA.tACHU.CTT6 01MO 



M E MO K A KB U M 
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T0 : The Project. Committee 

nC M: BilJ. 

RE- Tuesday's workshops 

DATE: 20 November 1986 




-Si- Part tether reading 



. - -j 4« rhe J<-day workshops 
XM UUe ,o r ^*S 0 *r^« S «tJ » discuss 

2:30 to 3:00 in B201. a * ^ as they vould 

n:^r~-^s- " 

think is fairly good. These ar 

_ r _, nse - Thomas tfewkirk, ed. . 

To C^ose Tas^ty Eulman- 

« cr„dv skills in secondary Science by Les.-ty 
Teaching language and study sk-is 

other materials. ^ ^ ^ ojM _ 

A S sln, thank, for Tuesday sod for your efforts 




WINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 

WlNCHCSTCJt* MASSACHUSETTS 01890 



Schedule for November 6th (Thursday) 
Janes Squire (project Evaluator) Meetings 



1st Period: 8: 05-8 :2b - John Valker 



3rd Period: 9:30-950 - John Limongiello 
At '\ Period:. 10:15-10:35 - Randee Martin 
10:40 - 11:00 - Dick Thorne 
5th Period - Lunch 

6th Period: -Jerry Burdulis 12:30 - 12:50 
Helen Nagle 12:50 - 1:10 



7th Period: Sue Austin 1:15-1:35 

Lorin Maloaey 1:35-1:55 
All meetings vill be held in the Project Office 
on the second floor. 

If there are any problems with this schedule, please 
see me ASAP. 



2nd Period: 8:45 - 9:05 - Irene Michelsen 




ERIC 
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WINCHESTER HtC'.l SCHOOL 

WINCHESTER* MASSACHUSETTS 0»S» 



IN-SERVICE WORKSHOP - TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18th 
•READING/ WRITING ACROSS THE CURRICULUM- COMMITTEE 

have been asked to call for subs- for ourselves as soar as possible 

for this Workshop I would recommend celling the Substitute Line 

EXACTLY bw many classes you need covered for the day and let them 
worry aboatt the details. If there is any problaa with this, let me 
know ASAP. Thanks. 

Workshop will meet in Ae TELEVISION STUDIO on the Second Floor 
8*11 a.m. 



John Walker " 
Randee Martin 
Sue Austin 

Dick Thome (when - " ^sible) 



12-3 p.m. 

Helen Nag el 
Lorin Moloney 
John Limongiello 
Jerry Burdulis 
Irene Michelsen 



Attached are articles you may want to peruse before tomorrow. 



*0 



WINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 
'.vinchkstkr. ma««acmusctt» o«e»o 

H IL •£ £ IL A 1L JL 2. £L 

TO: Reading/Writing Across t_ Curricv a Committee 
FROM: Bll Johnson 
DATE: December 3, 1986 
RE: Committee "business" 

Our next meeting is scheduled for Wednesday, December 17th ia B201. 
It will begin at 2:15 p.n. and run for not more than one hour. 

Realizing if is the Holiday Season and e bit crazy, I must- nonetheless, 
Point out that this is the 4th week o£ the 2nd quarter and documentatir- 
for activities by Cor «nt Area Teachers involved in the Project is 
sadly lacking. Weekly or bi-weekly anecdotal teacher journal/log entries 
would be helpful, if people can't come up with anything else. 

Before the December 17th meeting I need to receive, from each crmnaittee member: 

a v An account of what you have done in the 2nd quarr.er — specific methods, 
ideas, approaches, activities, etc. 

b) Samples of student activities in relation to the project. 

c) Comments on any literature you have examined in relation to the project. 

d) Goals for the remainder of the 2nd Quarter and perspective on 

what you might do for 2nd Saaescer. 

e) Suggestions or questions for December 17 *s Agenda. 
Please submit all of the above to ^e by Friday, December 12th. 
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WINCHESTER H!<SH SCHOOL 

WINCHESTER. MAMACMUfRTf* OtWO 

REMINDER. ~ Tuesday, December 16th. 

F.eading/tfr*.ting Across the Curriculum Committee Meeting 

Wednesday,. 2:15 p.m., E201, English Wins 
(Dec.I7th) 

Agenda focus: Reading, reading strategies 

WE will see a short videotape and discuss methods, 
and strategies of implementing more effective 
reading strategies to support writing-to-leam 
concepts. 

The meeting will NOT go beyond 3:15 p.m. at the latest! 

If, for some reason, ycu cannot attend, please let me know 
by the end of the day tomorrow. 

Thanks, ^^£lL-- 

11 . ~ yJvitfvV 




ERJ.C 
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WINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 

WINCHSriXlt. MASSACHUSETTS OtSK> 

MEMORANDUM 

mmm mr m» ^» 

;0: Reading and Writing Committee 
~rc»: Bil Johnson 
le: Second St^ester/Admiuistrivia 
>ate: 14 January 1987 

* delated Happy New Year to everyone! Knowing the Holidays and Final /Mid-Term 
exa*s are a difficult period for most, I have tried to stay cut of everyone 1 3 
way recently. With Second Semester approaching, however, we have to begin to 
foctxs on the Reading/Writing Across the Curriculum Project once again. Attached 
is an article that was in the January 11th Sunday Globe* Nothing spectacular, % 
but it reinforces what we have been doing and saying. 

3ur first malting for the second semester had been scheduled for Wednesday, January 
-8th. It is being shifted to Monday, January 26th because we have a chance to listen 
to and neet Dr. Dolores Durkin. She is meeting with the "l, aditig Comprehension 
Inservice people and we have been invited to join them at 3:15 in Room B205 in 
the English wing. If you cannot attend this meeting, please let me know That 
same afternoon I will be available from 2:30 to 3:00 in B201 of the English . 
Area and would appreciate a chance to talk to committee members at; that time. 

Other Second Semester Meetings: 

tfe have an option for another set of %-day meetings on February 3rd, a Tuesday. 

I will discuss this with the committee and David Ac.kerman next week. 

March 11th - 2:30-3:00 

April 15th - 2:15 - 3:15 

April i8th - 3-hour half day, if we wish 

-*Iay 20th- 2:30-3:00 

June 16th - TBA 

I hope everyone has a creative and productive, but sfress " f f e f±s^nliaficjpes6ible?) , 
second semester. 




xcrciir? £ "rising J-crsss the C::rrisul:=2 - litZ-lzzz 3s?±3£ 

2, de you think vss she noes pociiivs ns?M2 cf TJrcr TOri osi 

>his cc=z>.itC3a <iurins -bo firs'- 3saasC2r — ncnccnicnllj S nstrssnall*. 

2, -fe: vas the lease: positive aspect (cnadz^ically/psrccrjiily)? 

2, was* is ycur penspecrira cn £h3 szcjss:: ss sesda 2nd sesssccr? 
Tour seels. 3£c? 



pl-323v°. nepend wo iollorjin^* 

"7as ;ha y-rolecscr idz-Mtsr helpful? In "hns -.7:75. if so? 
:?^ro things" too ucz-SiZ2c:i73? 

".hers *co -xssjjfca nca<:Sn?3? 

*jco li^sia/zrrsi cevsrsu nt: nassinss? *e7o tier c~nnissd in a 

•n^nnar -hat -tss hsl?fu2. lexical ? 
Shc-^ii va isra ncrs nes-in?c 53 s sre^p? A3 individuals 

In -:has --ays car 2 be ncrs helpful? Mora sa-^nri^' 3? Sndividnni -:xf .^r^naes? 
Zhsnga -ha structure of grcup nescing3 {rj^ssaci ^s, plssss;? 

.^7 ~ed it icnal/mndca 5hou3h23 about the prjjact. .hs dimmer* a rcls, 
-•cur rsari-osa Ccsairisa.cud nia i£3 ^erns^cn -*nil£ hs hai?ru2« 

i-7 -nd all rscczn-ad^iions TOuId ha helpful, 
?l-2£2c fael =rc.3 So bs frunl^ paindullj honaas, vasts???* 




7 f 3 



A 3 2 21 ii 

marcs 11. - 



"Till 



:i 5-2:3 0) 

: j-a Sc^ir* has arrasgsa 5 alios: Lr; cscsa 2s rls ari 

April 23 <s Tuarccy) - » -11; :.o -iTULlS-rs 



^ ^-.—^satisn: -ra aeaS m ouch &c=aar»rfea ca r^sSiala - 

s'jis csa ba as :r-?i? - - p== *» 

-ecu?: -wasr-asaisczsaia 7~ - 

••••".iz'n 7sla-a '13 'fas .. -;a -3 




,-• scars ?r=d2! Ks&Lsi ,: ^.cics Cra?^ ^asia-as- 1 

; 7~ —"■;:: :C "rszTi-tvi ..'cr ~"na*asca , :i"?'& 



la';-:—:::'.^: ssraaw-:a.:s, sis. . . 

a"T7..< • - — — ' -~ ; . „ 

u .•-» -^-^2 aa — ^ » --• *z -' ...ri-.r: s :r' 

*a SIjiJECj cae 1 alaa!? -w=3ur. * ----- -3 

' ' - - - -■-■•zL--Si 'V.r:2 '■■•-ZZ -.C-jZt 3TX2 ~ 
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WINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 

WINCXCSTXK, MASSACHUSETTS 01**0 

25 March 12S7 

TO: Reading & Writing Across the Curriculum Committee 
FHOM: Bil 

RE: Attached artiile, old business 

The attached ditto by Beau Fly Jones (can you believe that name?) was sent 

to us by Jim Scuire. As with all else, take d look and see if there is 

anything which night be useful to you in the classroom, 

— Please remember: DOCUMENTATION! 

J. Squire will be here to talk to students April 28th, 

to teachers May 19,20,21, 

We meet next on April Sth, 2:15-2:45 in E201 

"Our" Faculty meeting is April 9th. 

Ifll „ fce a "en di *§ the KCTE spring convention in Louisville this Thursday, 

Friday, Saturday where several seminars are on our project maybe 

there'll be some nev things for us, I will be in touch with 
. individual committee members next veek regarding that and everythine/anything 
else that springs to mind (yours or mine). 

Enjoy the Spring veather (without forjrettin^ ve live in Mew England, of course). 
Thanks . 
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WINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 
wiMCHcrrxR* MAttAcwuirm oi«*o 



READING AKD TTtlTIKG ACROSS TFE CZfRRICULDM CttWTTTEE 



TTe will have our last meeting on V'ednesday, Junt. * 2%15 in Room B201. 

Please bring any hooks or materials related to the* project then. If you 
have any materials you van t to turn in sooner, I f d appreciate it as T T ra 
trying to compile a Source-Took Eibliopranhy for the project's final 
report* 

In relation to* that final report, ccmld you please respond to the following 
cuestior.s/statments (in writing) and set those responses to me by Friday, 
June 5th. ^ 

1. In anecdotal fern, please continent on your view of the project: your 
overall Impression of its vorth and effect' Teaess and vour recollection 
of what you thought it would be in relation to what you found it to 

be. ' 

2. THiat did ysu find to be the most positive aspects of the project, r«ardin<? 
vour classes, interaction v .*ith Conjnittee colleagues, interaction with 
departmental & school^dLdi* colleagues, etc. Did it have an affect on your 
teaching or your approach to teaching (or even your perspective on teaching)? 

3. tfhat vere your least positive reactions, in relation to the sane 
criteria as £2? 

4. Fhat suggestions, recommendations, comments can you make as we look 

to next year (and thereafter wen considering budgetary constraints); 

Is it worth continuing? Vhy/why rot? In a different fashion? Fowso: 

5. Would you continue to participate or advise i:ext year's project, whatever 

form it uuuld take? Vhy/why not? Wiat incentives (other than $$$) .might 
be offered to make participation attractive (beyond the obvious 
educational value v^ch, vith 60c sets you a ride on the T) ? 

Thanks for everything! 



nil j. ^ 



S2 



